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wide decried the brazen Christmas 
* Eve theft of 140 pre-Columbian arti- 
facts from Mexico's National Museum of 
Anthropology. Eventually the treasures 
may filter into one or more private collec- 
tions; certainly no reputable museum would 
touch them. 

Curator Felipe Solis said, “They robbed a 
piece of our history, How can we puta price 
onit?e” Yetin recent years another theft, pos- 
sibly even -more significant, went virtually 
unnoticed, The Maya ruins at the Rio Azul 
site in northern Guatemala, reported on in 
this issue, were systematically and massive- 
ly robbed between 1979 and 1981. 

When. officials looked into the empty 
cases inthe Mexico City museum, they must 
have been shocked, knowing what had been 
lost. When archaeologists looked into the 
spectacular but empty Tomb 1 at Rio Azul 
(pages 452-3), they could only imagine whal 
had been lost. 

No one will ever know how marty of its 
artifacts went into the underground art 
market. More important, we'll never know 
how much irretrievable history was tossed 
on the refuse pile as looters sorted out and 
kept only the objects that would bring high 
prices. And that was only one of 37 tombs 
looted at Rio Azul, 

Of the many artifacts that have surfaced 
in recent years, thought to be from Rio Azul, 
we show two. The magnificent mask on our 
cover was offered forsale by a collector fora 
sugpested price of $470,000. The other—the 
Vase on page 45—is in the Detroit Institute 
of Arts. Both are shown as paintings, since 
neither owner would permit us to photo- 
graph them. The institute plans to issue its 
own publication on the vase later this year. 

Although scholars may never know their 
origins for sure, each contains a glyph now 
identified with Rio Azul. In the faint hope 
that pictures exist, we—in collaboration 
with the Guatemalan Institute of Anthro- 
pology and History—will pay $10,000 fora 
photograph that shows either object in the 
undisturbed location in which it was found. 

In addition to Richard Adams's report on 
his work at Rie Azul, Ian Graham of Har- 
vard discusses losses from looting, and (il- 
lett Griffin of Princeton presents the case 
for thoughtful collecting that contributes to 
man's knowledge. 
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By RICHARD E. W. ADAMS 
Photographs by GEORGE F. MOBLEY 
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E WERE SEARCHING for 
another unlooted tomb at the 
ancient Maya city of Rio Azul 
in northern Chur 






Guatemala. 
1984 season had ended with the 
spectacular find of Tomb 19, an Early Clas- 
sic burial sealed for some 1,500 vears.* For 
that, we had trenched into an ancient plat 
form jutting south from the base of a tall 
mound—once an elegant memorial temple 
Now our team wascarefully tunneling the 
massive north platform, slowly removing 
boulders of limestone in steamy tropical 
heat, poor ventilation, and dim hght. Frus- 
tration built as days passed without result 
In contrast, our six other research teams 
were already beginning to reveal a substan- 
tial amount of information on Rio Azul 
By mapping the hundreds of overgrown 
mounds of rubble ancl remnants of stone 
buildings, we were able to begin to define 
the city and its parts, including an agncul 
*See the Editor's Page, August 1984 GEOGRAPHIC 


tural suburb. In addition we were finding 
what [believe to be evidence of dams in the 
river, fortifications, and canal systems, and 
Excavating remains ranging from the lowest 
mounds—ancient residential builcdings—io 
large palaces of carefully cut limestone. Day 
by day the character and functions of the 
ancient city were coming inte focus 

A companion to Tomb 19 fad to rest in the 
north platform, but we had exhausted logi- 
cal places to look. Grant Hall, leacer of the 
search team, proposed tunneling in a new 
direction. His Guatemalan colleague, Ju- 
lian Totbol, softly disagreed, pointing in an- 
other direction. “The tomb ts over there.” 

And it was. Two days of tunneling ended 
ower a thick layer of chert chips, which the 
Maya may have placed there to warn future 
feneraiions away from a sealed crypt. Be- 
neath lay the capstones—the top of the tomb 
itself. Grant and Julian carefully pried out 
one of the great slabs; then Grant wedged his 
upper body (Continued on page 430) 


Speaking from the past, a four-inch-high Maya figurine (right) is one of the oldest of its kind 
ever discoverdd. Afiiteled axa whistle | 50) years deo, i wae found tndan undisturbed Duridt, 
Tomb 23, at Rip Azul in Guatemala, and may portray the buried noble, A glyph (above) ona 

pet from a companion burial, Tomb 19, refers to the riverside city, subject of a five-year 
excavation directed by the author 





Sending a noble on his final 
four, the Move of Rio Azul! 
seal his crypt—what has come 
io be known as Tomb 19—wath 
pomp and ritual. According to 
Moya belief, the deceased enters 
the underworld to face trials 
devised Oy the Lords of Death. 
If victorious, he willemerge o 
powerful ancestor spirit able 
to influence the Living. 
inartist Roy Andersen's 
reconstruction of the scene, a 
witow in whitte grieves above 
the burial with warriors and 
friendsA priest in: symbolic 
joguor skin and feathered 
hewidress chants final 
incantations as a captive, 
bowed and bound, is sacrificed 
Workmen had dug through 
bedrock to create the tomb that 
they now seal. Siirowded in 
layers of fabric, the body lies 
atop a wooden litter, 
accompanied by food and drink 
for his journey. Stuccoed walls 
bear images of the tasseled 
jester god, emblem of royalty. 
Abstract designs adorn 
the evtranice, 
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ONG LOST to history, Rio 

ft Azul and its suburbs, an 
area. of 750 acres, have been 
surveyed and excavated only 
in this decade, This painting 
by Roy Andersen reflects the 
author's speculations about tts 
oppedrance at tts zenith b 

ihe cugnth century AD., when 
the population may heave 
reached 5,000 

The area was first settied 

before 900 F.C. Archueologists 
nave dated pottery around 
plastered platforms that 
supported thatch-roofed 
homes 1, evidence that pioneer 
formers were clearing and 
planting fond by ther. 
Eventually, anurban center 
rose beside the river on roised 
plastered foundations. Ite 
precincts were outiined by a 
conal 2, perhops used for 


drainage and defense, and by 
adry moat 3 

Phe city expanded at 
raoniom as fomultes built 
residential complexes 4, 
Adjoining pyramid-temples 5 
covered major biorials, with 
the most powerful persons 
accorded the largest 
monuments. Tombs: 19 and-23 
Ranked such an important 
pyronud 6, built over Tomb I. 
From a canoe landing 7, 
pedestrians walked a corridor 
to a norrow-doored potehouse 
8 and on to an administrative 
center and a ruler’s palace 9. 
Warehouses 10 around sunken 
courtvards were reached 


oy stone stairs from @ river 
landing. 

Like most Moya centers, 

Rio Azul was built and rebut 
on top of itself. [t ncorporated 
food plots 11 and reservoirs 

2. As the population grew, 
muore fond was cleared to 
create open fields 13,andd 
SWwoOmps were made productive 
by the constriction of roised 
fields 14. 

It is. a popular miscon: 
ception that in their hevday 
the great Moya centers rose out 
of dense forests litte those that 
now cover their sites. Instead, 
Dr, Adams believes, the agri- 
cultural suburbs SuTTOuMnd Ing 
such centers were like enormous 
eardens, with bands of trees 
used to mark boundaries. 





Ancient skyscraper, 14 
stories high, clears the 
treetops near the Mexico 
Cuotemala-Belice border, 
fiving the onty hint from the 
dir of the extensive ruins of 
Rio Azul, Measured from 
the ground, the fifth-cerntury 
pyramid-temple 15 stands 
[S55 feet tall, one of the highest 
in the Maya world 
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For the first time since Tomb 19 was 


sented, tt sees sunligit, as archoeologists 


prepare to climb ot. Eight workers‘ had 
dug through rubble for fic days when 
one suddenly put his foot through the 
tomb ceiling, pinpowmiting the Incotion. 
Guatemalan security men guard agomst 


mmied looters in the are, 


(Continued from page 420) through the 
small opening 
His dloodlamp lighted a breatht: iking 
scene that had been hidden in total darkness 
for 15 centunes, Before him lay the skeleton 
and grave offerings of a hiith-century noble 
In our prosaic data book the discovery was 
recorded simply as Tomo 23 
Qurtwo untouched burials were extraor 
dinary. Each was: of a large-framed man 
about five feet seven inches tall; the average 
Vaya male of the period was hve feel three 
19 and 23 iy helen plat- 
farms flanking a central 
temple that was erected 
sometime in the last half of 
the fifth century over Tomb 
Ll, probably the most sump- 
tuous vetfound at Rio Azul, 
Although it was sacked by 
looters in 1981, Tomb 1's 
muri uloushy Rp served 
murals remain intact (pages 452 They in 
clude the note of someone's birth c on Septem- 


or four. Tombs 
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ber 29, 417. Of him we have a hieroglyphic 
name and little else. 
we call him Ruler’ 


Lacking its translation, 


IHE STORY of the Rio Azul Archaeo 
logical Project really began in 1962 
mae nmy wife, Jane, and I were eliving 
in (Gauatemala. Among our friends 
were fot and Pat Gatling. John, the resi 
dent geologist for Sun Gil Company and 
deeply interested in archaeology, instructed 
his exploration crews to record any prehis 
toric sites Lhey might find 
One cay he tice weed the discovery ofa 
new site, “Not only does it have standing 
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Richard FW, Adams, Professor of Anthropal- 
ogy at the University of Texas, San Antonio, ts 
director of the joint U, $.—Guatemala project at 
Rio Agul, Financial support has been provided 
by private individuals and by orfanizations, in- 
cluding the National reagraphic Sochets 
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buildings,” he announced, “but one still has 
stucco glyphs on the outside. Would you like 
to make a visit” 

John and 1 spent a day and a half at the 
remote site in Guatemala’s Petén region, 
which we named Rio Arul-—Hlue Kiver 
forthe adjacent waterway. Our hasty sketch 
map and report of the find were published in 
(sudtemala in 1965. By then Watling and I 
had gone our separate wavs, and [ mentaily 
laid Rio Azul aside 

In April 1931, lan Graham, my friend and 


National Geographic, April (986 





caguec from the Peabody Museum of Ar- 
chacolory and Ethnology at Harvard Um 
versity, contacter! me in same excitement 
While searching out unrecorded Maya in- 
scriptions in the Petén, Graham had heard 
that looters were working intensively at Rio 
Azul. His visit there resulted in the astonish 
ing revelation of Tomb 1, then freshly 
sacked. He took snapshots of the paintings 
and of discarded fragments of ancient Maya 
artworks. (lan Graham recounts this per 
sonal experience with looters an page 452.) 


Rio Acul, Lost City of the Maya 
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The incident—and the deprecation to a 
site of such importance—helped me resolve 
Lo renew work at Rio Azul Clearly the loot- 
ers had struck a gold mine, but, equally 
Clearly, a wealth of information remained 

We are now in the fourth season of a five- 
Wear program atthe site, guided byacareful 
ly thought-out research plan that focuses on 
the workings of Rio Azulas a preindustrial 
city and on some of the “hot topics" of Maya 
archaeology. Our teams systematically seek 
dataon social structure, craftspecialization, 
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Sacred smoke of copal floats to the gods 
during the funeral of a noble about to be 
buted tn Tomo 19, at far night. The-ante- 
roam of his Gurtal chamber will be Alled 
with rubble and sealed with a platform 
and structure like that on the opposite 
flank covering Tomb 23. Visages of gods 
elore from the roof comb. oaf the high 
pyramid that cups a rulers burial, Tomb. J, 


and changes in political structure. These in 
turn can help us understand broader issues 
such as the origins and collapse of Maya 
civilization. 


HE GREAT CIVILIZATION to 
which Rio-Azul belonged crystallized 
in the Late Preclassic period (about 
250 B.C. to A.B. 250) in the tropical 
lowlands of northern Gruatemala and adija- 
cent Belize. [ts brilliance expanded rapidly 
throughout the Yucatan Peninsula, includ- 
ing areas of present-day Mexico, and into 
Honduras and El Salvador, where it en- 
dured fromabout A.D. 250 to 900—the span 
that archaeologists call the Classic perio 

The five centuries of the Late Preclassic 
period witnessed the rise of aggressive and 
ambitious aristocratic families, part of 
whese. prestige must have depended on 
prowess in war. In the Petén two great 
centers, El Mirador and Tikal, roughly 
equidistant from Rio Azul and one another 
(map, page 437), were probably protago- 
nists in this deadly game. Evidence suggests 
that El Mirador achieved success early on, 
building enormous and splendid funerary 
monuments for its elite, but faded as 
Dikal rose. 

The reasons for Tikal’s successful transi- 
tion into the Classic period may have -de- 
rived in part from an astute alliance, 
perhaps military as well as commercial, 
with distant Teotihuacan. [That immense 
metropolis in Mexico's central highlancis lay 
more than 600 miles northwest of Tikal, 
near present-day Mexico City, Despite its 
distance—probably closer to a thousand 
miles by the ancient trails—Teotihuacan, 
the greatest political and cultural force of its 
time, made its presence felt throughout Me- 
soamerica, In the Maya area the material 
trademarks of Teotihuacan—preenitsh ob- 
sidian for tool manufacture and a special 
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lidded type of tripod pottery jar—are evi- 
dent both in the nghlands (at KRaminalwyu, 
whose mounds hie in-a Guatemala City sub- 
urb) and in the lowlands, at Tikal. 


ROM THIS BEGINNING in turmoil 
and intngue, the Classic period Maya 
wenton to establish one of the greatest 
civilizations of antiquity. Master ar- 
chitects créated massive stone temples and 
palaces that ranged around the open plazas 
and patios of the mighty political centers 
from Palenque in the west to distant Copan 
in the southeast, and northward to Uxmal, 
Cohba, and other centers. 
During its beyday Maya civilization func- 
tioned through a network of states run by 
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elite families whose power derived from 
lineage and whose rulers claimed descent 
from the sun and other mythical hero gods 
Many classes made up Classic Maya society 
The upper classes included scribes 
planned the lengthy hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions that commemorate the deecls of the 
rulers and painters 
renderecl the complex images of Maya my- 
thology and rovalty into monumental works 


iy | 10 


Talented sculptors 


of art that served as billboards of political 
propaganda 

Also among the upper classes, priests 
helped maintain a complex religion in which 
numerous capricious gods, both good and 
evil, inhabited the sky, earth, and under- 


world. The earth was envisioned as square, 


Rio Agal, Lost City of the Mava 





with each cardinal direction 
great ritual significance and color associa 
tions. Kites included bloodletting and sacri- 


decapitation, sometimes by heart 


POSsessing 


fice by 
extraction 

At lower levels of ( 
the farmers, growers of 
squash, succeeded in a marginal setting 
They devised sophisticated techniques for 
cultivation, including the building of soil 
platforms that enabled them to farm season- 
ally flonded lowlands. They also relied on 
canalsand terraces, Without the farmers the 
enaning temples would never have risen. 

Research, mainly by Harvard art histori- 
an (Clemency Coggins, has produced a plau- 
sible picture of Early Classic politics at 
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Tikal. T believe that the political history of 
that center had adirect bearing on Rio Azul 
and, consequently, on what we—and the 
looters—have found there. 

The Early Classic Tikal ruler Curl Nose 
—a nickname derived from his personal 
hierogiyph—appears to have married into 
one of the older ruling families. ousting the 
legitimate heirs. His son, Stormy Sky, was 
Inaugurated as Tikal’s ruler on January 28, 
426. Apparently he expanded the bound- 
artes of the Tikal state at the expense of his 
neighbors and established the frontier city of 
Rio Azul. My theory is that a son of Stormy 
Sky was then placed in charge of this impor- 
tant city. From the painted! images that fill 
the walls of Rio Azul Tomb |, whichinclude 
prominent motifs associated with Stormy 
Sky himself, IT conclude that our Ruler &, 
victim of the looters, was himself that son— 
a reasonable explanation of why Tomb | 
remains one of the most beautiful painted 
Maya tombs ever found. 


™SADLY, TOMB 1 and the 41 other 

. sacked burials at Rio Azul cannot acd 
fully to our story of Early Classic peo- 
: ple and politics, because most of their 
contents have forever been torn out of ar- 
chaeological context. For this reason we 
searched for untouched tombs, Should we 
be lucky enough to find one somehow associ- 
ated with a major looted tomb, the intact 
one would doubtless shed some light on it. 
Thus our elation at finding the two pristine 
burials flanking Tomb L. 

Within a day after its discovery in May 
1984, we were inside Tomb 19, making the 
necessary detailed plans and measured 
drawings. We were racing against time, for 
the rainy season was imminent. The third 
dav after discovery brought a torrential 
dawnpour, flooding camp, soaking tents, 
and pounding the protective tarpaulin over 
the tomb opening so hard that conversation 
became impossible. 

Examination immediately showed the 
burial to be amarvel of preservation. A plas- 
terdome, layers of stucco in the entrv shaft, 
and the massive construction of the overly- 
ing platform had sealed the chamber, itself 
partially hollowed out of bedrock. 

The skeleton lay upon the remains of a 
wooden litter padded with a mattress made 
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of kapok, The ceiba, or yarchte, the sacred 
tree of the Maya, produces this cottony 
fiber, similar to that of the North American 
cottonwood, The body itself had been 
wrapped in three layers of burlap-like mate- 
rial, then covered with ashroud of exquisite- 
ly woven cotten cloth. Robert Carisen of the 
University of Colorado Museum, who stud- 
tel the latter fabric (page 445), concluded 
thatitissimilar tothe open-weave white-on- 
white cloth still produced around Coban, 
juatemala. 

Traces of red cinnabar paint and what 
looks like organic matter were found on the 
body. They may have served as embalming 
material or, perhaps, as deodorant. 

Scattered around the body we found 16 
hollow beads of a jade necklace. Five had 
been carved into human faces; nine, mto 
death's-heads. Each of 15 ceramic vessels, 
unpainted and poorly fired, held a small 
amount of powder, probably organic resi- 
due. In advance of laboratory analysis of 
the powders, we can speculate that the six 
open dishes held food of same sort, perhaps 
fruit. Six of the vessels—jars with legs: and 
lids, each topped by a modeted head— 
though possibly mace at Rio Azul, look dis- 
tinctly Teotihuacan in style. These may 
have contained special substances of high 
prestige, such as cacao beans. A jar (page 
432) with a locking flange top is the most 
unusual fined of all. 

Two other vessels, probably made of 
pourds, were originally placed in the tomb. 
Because they were so fragile and delicate, 
only the wonderfully painted stucco coating 
has survived. We carefully collected the 
small piles of stucco for reconstruction by 
(Guatemalan conservators. 


JV HILE WORKING in the somber 
| room, each of us was keenly aware 
of ancient Maya beliefs that are 
only dimly perceived today. The 
walls held three (mages of what we call the 
jester god, each slightly different but in a 
style similar to the great figures painted in 
Tomb 1, Art historians believe that this de- 
ily Was a special patron of rovalty and noble 
lineage. The god's images in Tomb 19 ex- 
tend up and onto the ceiling as if to protect 
the interred nobleman, 

lt appears that the occupant of Tomb 19 
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Realm of 
the Maya 

EVER a single empire, the 

| Maya raised dozens of great 
centers in present-day Mexico, 
Guatemala, Belize, Honduras, 
and El Salvador, Spreading 
across some 100,000 square 
miles, the Maya lowlanes 


flourished during the Late 
Classic period, A.D. 600-900, 
shown here, The cities were 
supplied by fanners practicing 
compiex agricultural fechnigues 
and by extensive trode 
nenvorks. Goods were 
frnported by canae and fry 
bearers on packed-dirt paths or 
SsoOmetinies on raiséd roads. 
Total population may have 


numbered 12 to 16 million 
Major cities held sway over 
neiehbors with whom they 
shored architecture and ceramic 
styles, according to Dr, Adams, 
Ata regional boundaries are 
based on his estimates of city 
size and influence. Corridors 
with no dense settlement fall 
between fis aezurmed 
boundaries, like buffer zones. 
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was 35 or more years old, But when was he 
burned? Given the birthday of the ruler in 
‘Tomb 1—a.D. 417—and a lifetime reason- 
able for accession and an appropriate span 
of rule, we guess his death date was no earli- 
er than 450. Since Tomb 19.15 plainiy later, 
our best estimate for its date is between A.D. 
450 and 50). Radiocarbon dates from the 
wood of the litter fall neatly into this span, 

Tomb 23, our 1985 find, was similar to 
Tomb 19. The remains were surrounded by 
symbols of high status—rcylindrical pots 
with effigy lids, plates, jacdes, a cotton mat- 
tress, chert chipped into eccentric shapes, 
and a marvelously detailed pottery figurine, 
which I think is 4 portrait of the deceased. It 
seems specific in its facial features. 

Another figurine lay nearby. Carved of 
deer antler, it hac deteriorated, but enough 
remains to suggest a male in a pose a5 erace- 
ful as that of a Balinese dancer (page 441). 
A downward-projecting 
stone in the center of the 
ceiling of the tomb had 
been painted with im- 
ages of the moon goddess 
and whal may be an 
earth monster. 


CLUE, to. the sta- 
tus of the two 
individuals ac- 
rt A companving 
Ruler X occurs among 
the hieroglyphs on the 
lock-top jar we found 
in Tomb 19. Epigrapher 
David Stuart reads one 
phrase as a statement 
of relationship between 
two people, One person- 
age (probably a ruler, 
since his name 15 preced- 
ed by a roval title refer- 
ring to the sun) seems to be designated the 
master of another person—possibly the oc- 
cupentof the tomb, whose actual name may 
be among the other glyphs. Unfortunately 
two key hieroglyphs appear to have flaked 
off the vessel before it was placed in the 
tomb, forthey were not present on the undis- 
turbec floor where the jar lay. 

Given the Teotihuacan-style vessels and 
the unusual stature of both skeletons, [think 
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it likely that the men in Tombs 19 and 23 
were important nobles from central Mexico 
attached to Ruler X% and thus buried near 
him. The physical relationship of the three 
burials in fact recalls the tomb of the fifth- 
century ruler Stormy Sky at Tikal. He was 
accompanied in death by two young males. 

Of about the same date as the two Rio 
Azul tombs, Tikal's Stela 31 shows Stormy 
Sky on its front. Flanking him on either side 
are male warriors holding shields that are 
not Maya in style, but rather like those de- 
picted in central Mexican art of the period. 

If my reconstruction is true, the most in- 
teresting questions are why the men buried 
m Tombs 19 and 23 were so far from home, 
and what role they—and Rio Azui—played 
in the history of the Mava lowlands. 

In 1985 we cleared another looted burial, 


Tomb 12, and found additional beautiful 


hieroglyphic paintings (page 456), On the 





A second bonanza, Tomb 23 was opened 
by Grant Hall (above), fultdn Totboi, 
and photographer George Mobley in 
1985. A clay figurine (page 421) rested 
inside the right arm of the adult male 
(facing page); flakes of chert lay near his 
head A solid boulder protruding from 

the ceiling hod been pointed with an 
image of the moon goddess and what may 
be qamonster head. 
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Treasures of bone and clay 


RIIFACTS whose meanings can 
only be guessed accompanied 

the burtal in Tomb 23. A human 
face emerges from the skeletal jawe 
of a monster figure (right), While 
the imagery i not unknown, tt hed 
nof been seen before in this form 
cored from fall a peccary miandrbte. 
This and tts sinulariy carved 
motching half were found on the 
left atde of the body, along 
with sett folsrefir 4 
bone beads. They were “ 
apparently once strung 
as a necklace with a 
deewr-ontier pendant 
comved os a gesturing 
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man. (right), In Maya tconography a 
raised pointing hand ts thought te 
denote superior statis, Stingray 

cpines, used in bloodletting 

mitts, lov nearby 
Nearly identical lideed 
tripod vessels (below), mine 
in Tomb 23 and six in Tomb 
19, were each decorated 
Wwithlon open-mouthed 
head wearing ear fiares. 
Such tripod jars, thowgh 
srobdably locally mace, 
show the influence of 
Teohlhuacdn, the great 
Mextean center 600 miles 
te the northwest. 
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West, 


the firs 


smooth plaster of the tomb's four walls, in the sun, 
thick réd line, are the signs for ¢ast, south, 
and north. Although the meanings 
of these hieroglyphs have been known for 
more than a century, our discovery marked 
t time they were found tn actual nat- 
ral context, for their appearance in Tomb 
12? correctly matches the real directions 
Moreover, each directional glyph was sup 
Pe 


Hmented iby anothe rrepresenting its myth- 


Peter Meé 


cal cosmic association with, respectively, 


Green jade, most valuable 
subatince fo thie iova, WALES 

often sedied with their buriais. 
Cire re 


fright) appears to represent 


coverrd incised gen 


the profile of aman wearing 
anear flare 

In lomo 23 a 
rectongie resesipiirig 


mal! toe 


enched 





fist lay in the skeleton’s mouth 
rite) SOME teeth were inset with 
fode. Fey ape of beth jade ane 
diabaster, at top, were also found 


(mn the east wall of the c 
scribe had also painted a line of mierogi 
According 
the dav] § 
son called] Six Sky... 

Ths provided another first The giyph 
for the verb “bury, 





Venus, darkness, and the moon 
ham bes ieee nately 
yphs 
to David Stuart, it reads, “(On 
Ben 16 Kayab was buried [a per- 
of Rio Azul.” 


deciphered by 
i's Pi eahbody Miu- 


ds earlier 
thews of Harvart 


seum, was here in the indisputable setting 
of the event. 


The date posed an interesting 





in the tomb. The body fod 


been covered with fine cloth 
annul ant animal skin—more 
evidence of high status. 
ihe fragile bores, 
deteriorated oy tree diarip 
acidic environment of the 
torrth, were sen Cerin irs orily 
to the U.S. for analysis. The 
artifacts. were turmed over to 
the Guatemalan government's 


antiquities department and 





guards pee sted at the site 
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problem common in Maya archacolocy. 
Because of the mechanics of the calendar 
used by the Classic Mava, the day shown in 
Tomb 12—8 Ben 16 Kayab—recurred every 
$2 vears." Thus, given the style of the paint- 
ing in Tomb 12, the choices for the burial 
date of Six Sky narrow down to April 2, 398; 
March 270, 450; or March 8, 502: 

Such information, combined with that 
yielded by the other tombs, the few badly 
damaged stelae, and our field archaeology, 
has produced the beginning of aking listand 
partial history of Rio Azul. 


VEN our incomplete excavation pro- 
Bram gives us a rich and intriguing 
picture of Rio Azul and its surround- 
ings. The city apparently lay on a 
principal highway of river communication 
and trade among several centers, the Rio 
Azul itself giving access hetween the Maya 
central lowlands and the Caribbean Sea, 

Trade also seems to have been the driving 
force in the alliance between Tikal and Teo- 
tihuacan. The Maya lowlands produced 
the purest and greatest amount of salt for 
ancient Mesoamerica. Lacking sugarcane 
and beets, honey was the main sweetening 
agent; the Maya area produced large quanti- 
Hes and still does. 

An important third commodity was me- 
dicinal herbs, a product that requires a 
knowledgeable population to exploit. The 
leat of the allspice tree is still used to make 
a tea that soothes stomach ailments. Other 
culturally important items were feathers, 
cotton, and fine woods, such as mahogany 
and tropical cedar, used for buildings as well 
as bowls. 

As Linterpret the archaeological data, Rio 
Azul was.a special center, with a population 
made up mitinly of noble military families 
with their aides, servants, and retainers. [ts 
role was to secure part of the northern fron- 
tier and the main trade route. The expansion 
of the Tikal state into this zone about A.D, 
430 had meant several things: The new cen- 
ter was placed on a defensible ridge within a 
bend of the river, and adefense svstem—drv 
moat and ramparts—was built in an arc on 
the east. Ruler X presumably oversaw and 
may have planned these developments. 

Most of the remainder of the population 
served by the city lived in the countryside. In 
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a farming zone a short distance to the north- 
east we found many small house mounds, 
remains of the kind of dwellings built by 
lower social classes in large number at the 
major preindustrial citv of Tikal. Large 
platforms dating from previous centuries 
continued in use a8 artificial elevators for 
housing. At its height Rio Azul's total 
population probably numbered fewer than 
3,500, with another 1,500 in the northeast- 
ern suburb. 


10 AZUL SEEMS to have served as 
. the administrative center for a fe- 

- gion of about 460 square miles. Cov- 
ering about 750 acres, the city, as 
mapped by project associate director Mi- 
guel Orrego, shows an intriguing variety 
of buildings. 

Massive memorial temples, the tallest 155 
feet high, were connected by paved cause- 
ways with the sumptuous residences of the 
elite. These palaces were made of stone, 
with apartments containing built-in beds 
and other amenities. In nearby kitchens 
food was prepared for the residents. Other 
palace complexes were used for administra- 
ton. Evidently the plan and functions of Rio 
Azul continued essentially unchanged from 
its founding to its demise. 

Closed courtyards with smaller palaces 
were grouped around the larger com- 
pounds, reflecting a social structure in 
which aristocrats were ranked according to 
ancestry. Still smaller houses and court- 
yards—residences of retainers, servants, 
and artisans belonging to noble households 
—were built close to the palaces: Jack D. 
Eaton, an associate director of the project, 
has demonstrated the functions of these 
buildings through his work. 

Qur mappers and the settlement-pattern 
research teams discovered that the country- 
side had been intensively cultivated and 
otherwise drastically modified, One of the 
long-standing misconceptions of Maya ar- 
chaeology has been that Mava civilization 
existed within dense tropical forest much the 
appears false. The landscape had been ex- 
tensively modified by human use through 
at least 2,500 years of occupation prior to 

“See George E. Stuart's "The Maya: Riddle of the 
Glyphs," in the December 1975 GrooRAPHic. 
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the mse of the great Classic Maya centers 

In sett 
terraced: water holes were enlarged, new 
ones dug, The forest existed only in rem- 
nants. As Bishop Landa, a 16th-century 
prelate of the Yucatan, wrote, “They kept 
the land well cleared and tree from weeds, 
and planted very good trees.” Our research 
show's that this applies to the first century 
4.5. as Well as tothe 16th, and tothe Peténas 
well as tothe Yucatan. 








Studying 
noble relics 
NE rer _ 


obout the |, 500+ year-old 


geeiefornin Jomb 19 and the 
artifacts buried with it 

Toll for a Mova, the 
reassembled mole skeleton 
(right) measures about free 
feet eight inches, according 
to Dr. Gentry Steele of 
Texas A & M University 
who studied the tun 
skeletons from tie recently 
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Oiscovercd Lomas. 
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ed arcas nearly every hillside was 


There may have been belte of deliberately 
abandoned wasteland serving as butfer 
Fones between the rival Maya states. There 
also were stands of forest left, presumably, 
for hunting and logging, buteventhese were 
largely composed of highly selected species 
of trees. [heretore, the popular idea of so 
phisticated Maya cities set within a prime- 
val wili 
that the Classic Mava themselves wou 
probably have looked upon today's chaoth 





emess 15 a romantic fantasy. I think 
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jungie growth as o reversion to savagery 

Within this carefully controlled land- 
scape, Cultivated fields and water-filled ca- 
nals were common. Swamps were drained 
for crops such as corn, beans, and possibly 
cacao. Dams conserved water for use in the 
dry season 

About a mile northeast-of the city proper 
lay an agricultural suburb investigated by 
project archaeologists Stephen Black and 
Charles Suhler and their teams. They found 


The right sacroiliac joint ts 
fused, a5 is the fourth finger of 
the right hand (for let, 
lower), shown with modern 
finger bones for comparison. 
These fustens indicate hwo 
inmnes that hod healed 

A cervical vertebra (far 
left, upper) shows pitting 
that comes with arthritis 
The back of the skull in- both 
burials had bean flattened, o 
feature coused by intentional 
deformiotion or by (ying an @ 
cradle board in infancy. 

When tombe ore looted, 
bates os well as food and 
fiber residudés ore often 
fTredted as trash ond lost to 
history. Thus archaeologists 
were pleased to recover 
portiolly fossilized fragments 
of textiles in the Rio Azul 
tombs. They were older by 
neariy 1,000 years thin any 
ancient Moya fabrics 
prewiouwsly found 

Robert Carlsen of the 
University of Colorado 
Museum conducted a battery 
of teats on the textifes. 
Examination under a 
scunning electron microscope 
revealed that the body 
wrapping fupper right) was 
woven of coarse hemplike 
fiber. The outer stiroud wires 
a fine coblon open-weove 
brocade, sintifor to a late 
Loth-century Mave fabric 
(lower right) 

A printout from a 
spectrophotometer helped 
archarologists determine 
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wheat dye hod been weed by 
the ancient weavers. The 
ISth-century piece, tia red tint 
derived from cochineal 
insects, nude a distinctive 
cue, Gecaupper line on the 
graph paper. A fragment from 


large zones with remains of laboriously cre- 
ated gardens. 

Residential compounds included sub- 
stantial stoné-and-plaster houses with 


thatch roofs, The houses often sat on plaster 
pavements supported by extenstrve plat- 
forms. Each set of households had its own 
Water tank. Un the edges of several gardens 
Black and Subler discovered piles of chert 
debris lett from stone-tool manufacture. 
Remnants of digting and cultivating tools 
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the coarse body wrapping 
yielded the bottom line, 
different enough to prove 
that tt was not dved with 
cochineal. Cither laboratary 
fests point to cinnoabar as 


fhe oolorant. 
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were found in the gardens. [hese intensive 


activities date from the eighth centun 
lO) AZUL appears to have been aban- 
doned about 545, probably during a 


[ie iow ot crwil war 





s that seem to have 
broken out when the older ruling 
families tried to regain power after Teoti- 
huacan withdrew, Finally, descendants of 


"i ot) ee I” a a eared 
the Teotihuacan WAVe noODIeS Won 





backe 
out and reestablished themselves finmly at 
Tikal and elsewhere. Reoccupied and refur 
bashed, Rio Azul resumec. its funclion as a 
guardian of the Tikal frontier 

The etehth-century rulers of Rio Azul 
seem to bear the same family name as be- 
fore. By this time powerful rivals were de- 
north, 
defensible city was established about eight 


veloping to the afc Still another 
ace called Kinal 


1, SLIT Ee itl population Occurret In the | ere 


miles woutheast at # 





Classic period, especially in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, During this period the 
most CRIPHSIVEeE chee at viltural Woy ke 
built, and far-reaching trade contacts were 
continued: for obsician from the Guatema 
lan highlands, salt probably from northern 
Yucatan, iade from the Motagua Fiver in 
southeastern (suaternala, and much more 
A large amount of foreign pottery appears 
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during the Late Classic, and most of itcomes 
from northern Yucatan, especially from the 
Puuc Hills, location of 
of Uxmal, Kabah, Savil, and others 
Apparently, as s5¢ happened in 
Mesoamerica, visiting merchants also acted 
as intelligence agents. Al any rate, 
A.D. 830 Rio Azul Was overrun in & mili- 
tary raid from the north, fromthe Puuc, and 
was occupied bora snort time Phe elite class 
Killed, the city burned and 


sacked, and the remnants of population in 


the great Maya cities 
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Going underrround for science, Chorles 
Suhler leans into a small vaulted tomb 
witha fashheht Volunteer piiveician 
irchaeologist Edward Westphal, at feft, 
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the vicinity carried off into captivity. This 
could help to explain the cudden depopula- 
tion of the region and the abrupt rise in pop- 
ulation around the Puuc cities 

A short reoccupation by the former own 
ers closed Rio Azul’s history. At the conclu- 
sion of the Classic period, it ended as if 


began, a military outpost 


HE SADDEST STORY of Rio Azul 
for the rise and 


iy 
IvWlizations, and cit- 


lies nol in its demise, 
fall of cultures, i 
ies has paced the human epic fro 
very beginning. Instearl it lies in the depre 
cations that Rio Azul has suffered at the 


hands of mecderm-cay 
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About 25 yearsago, stimulated by unseru- 
pulous art and antiquity dealers, the ruth 
less destruction of Maya sites began. First 
the sculpture was removed, and later the 
ceramics found in bunals 
were, and are, sold to wealthy collectors, 
some of whom buy them as investments. 

We have an idea of how the depredation 
program at Kio Azul wasrun, Workers were 
recruited locally, and an effort was made to 
pet those who had had previous archaeologi 
cal experience on legitimate projects 

More than 80 men systematically devel- 
oped aset of trails within the site and settled 
down to exploit it, much as miners would 

T 


map out and dig a mother lode. [n the 
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These artifacts 


process they dug more than 150 trenches 
and usually extended each trench into a 
building by tunneling 
large buildings are gloomy, bat-filled net- 
Works with masonry and 
clogeed With piles of debris 

Rumors DEFSESE | hat the looters lost at least 
three people in cave-ins. The laborers who 
did the work benefited least. Poor wages, in- 
adtguate food, dangerous conditions were 
their lot. [he best materials—including 
fide masks, jade plaques, and extraordi 


The tunnels tn the 


shaky 


nary ceramics—were periodically airlifted 
jut of the nearby airstrip at Dos Lapunas 

We have been able to salvage some of the 
tombs’ contents and obtain proba 
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Voices of gods 
and glyphs 


RECTOUS ITEMS were often 


burned in dedicatory caches 


during the constant refurbishing of 
the city, accovator George Deaton 
(right) counted 28 artifacts in this 
cwindrical jar, one of 139 coches 
found under the floor of a-termpie 
(puages 425-7, 5). ihe prize wos a 
larve incised ear flare daubed with 


connabar (heiow). 
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trio was first identified 

A piece of sfieli from tree distin 
Laripbeon sore was beautifully 
CU ONG CiCiSsed Lito di CHO TTLeri 
long pendant (above). The carving 
(diagram, left) probably 
represenis @ tong heared 
cormorant, its body curving around 
the face of o man, Over the 
AWTS ed es oO Cluster of three 
fy phs whose meaning ts unclear 


Archaeologists who have studied 
Marva pottery—such os the 
éevitndnical jar here—for years 
are able to recognize small 
modifications thet took place in 
doch genendtion ond sometimes 1m 
each resin. Dating these. sty lest 
changes. Or. Adonis has worked 
oul time sequences for five sites, 
including Rio Atul. This analysis 
DETTE Ce enti rior OF 5 Peres 
from trash heaps and looters 
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We can record the murals (many are looter 
damaged) and note associated architecture. 
What we cannot dois record burial offerings 
in place or note names and places in Maya 
history as set forth in the texts on the vases. 
Nor can we reconstruct social standing, po- 
litical networks, and all the other important 
ephemera of human history provided by 
properly recorded burials. 


EAN WHILE we pose as best we can 

such questions as, “What was the 
major focus of religion in the Early 
(classic at Rio Azul?” The task list 
each season calls for excavations designed to 
produce information on the questions. Our 
1985 digging in Structure B-56, the burial 
complex of a minor noble family, was partly 
oriented by this interest in Maya religion; 
our work confirms that the Maya were deep 
ly involved in a form of ancestor worship. 

By these means we are able not only to 
work out the kind of evolutionary trends 
beloved by scientists, but also to make Maya 
civilization more accessible to nonarchaeo- 
lovists. We begin to sce dim outlines of per- 
sonality, specific events, and turning points 
of culture history 

We deal with the most common and ordi- 
nary items of human use, but from them we 
extract questions, leads, and answers of im- 
portance. [his past season, associate airec: 
tor Miguel Orrego found a small group of 
buildings from which he collected 26 poly- 
chrome potsherds. Remarkably, they com- 
prise 24 distinct kinds—and yet all were 
mace at the same time. The puzzie to be in- 
vestigated is whether we have discovered a 
workshop, a warehouse, amerchant's shop, 
ora combination of these 

Rio Azul is now protected by government 
fuards on permanent duty. Guatemalan 
Army patrols occasionally sweep the zone. 
We of the project are analyzing the data in 
hand, trying to make sense of the patterns 
in it, and gathering more with this year's 
excavations. 

Archaeological discovery often consists of 
tedious work rather than spectacular break- 
throughs, but the final story is perhaps more 
interesting for its detail and persuasiveness. 
We have no doubt that more knowledge of 
the shadowy Maya of Rio Azul—and more 
Surprises-—hie tn store. ‘i * 
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On the city’s outskirts shilled craftsmen 
(above) shape fine tools by the 
thousands, though they possess only 
codree chert, Their inplements 
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Looters Kob Graves 





Its elaborate paintings almost intact, Tomb | stands bare after looters 
broke in several years ago, before guards were posted at Rio Azul. 
Knowledgeable about the treasures they sought, the hardworking thieves 
dug deep trenches and tunnels, risking cave-ins that are rumored to have 
claimed several lives. The skeletal remains and grave goods were 
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tossed out with the rubbish. The “treasures,” which usually find their way 

to private collections, are seldom available to scholars, such as 

Dr. Richard Adams (below), for study. But the glyphs yield important 
information. The rear panel refers to the birth on September 29, A.D, 417, 

of someone from Rio Azul whom Dr. Adams calls Ruler X. 453 
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T WAS MID-APRIL and the beginning 
of the hottest time of year in Guatemala’s 
Petén region, With Justo as guide, Ana- 

* tolio, my Valued assistant from many an 
archatological expedition, and a pack mule, 
I slogged along an overgrown oil-company 
track, almost unshaded by the leafless and 
scrubby trees. 

We had set out from the village of Dos 
Lagunas, hoping to locate a painted tomb 
that, according to rumor, had been ciscoyv- 
ered not long before by looters at ruins local- 
lv called Las Gardenias. Finding a guide to 
this place had not been easy—no one likes to 
admit having knowledge ofa recently looted 
site-—but at last I found devil-may-care old 
Justo, who was not too concerned about any 
conclusions we might draw. 

Twenty miles on and desperate for water, 
we reached a pool and adiacent campsite 
called Ixcanrio, From there we headed 
north, and at that point I began to suspect 
thal Las Gardenias might just be another 
name for Rio Azul, ruins known to me only 
from Richard Adams and John (satling’s 
brief published report of the mid-1960s. | 
also began to wonder whether the looters 
might not still be at work—-1 wouldn't want 
to disturb them! Several years earlier, at a 
site not far away, I had unwittingly inter- 
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rupted a gang of looters, and one of my assis- 
tants was fatally shot, 

We walked stealthily, stopping often to 
listen, as there were signs that people hac 
used the trail recently. But luck was with us: 
The looters’ camp was empty, the cooking 
fire evidently dead several days. Poking 
about in the camp, we found various little 
piles of ancient artifacts among the cans and 
bottles and discarded flashlight batteries. 
Then on we went to examine the ruins. 

Exploring the many huge trenches that 
had been cut into mounds, we found ai first 
only one small tomb with painted walls. But 
our guide had it all planned out: He would 
“happen” to find the mound containing the 
great tomb jate in the day, and that would 
convince us-he hadn't known of it before. 

Never to be forgotten was that first sight 
of the tomb (now known as Tomb 1), seen 
upside down as I stuck my head through the 
breach made in its roof by the looters. So 
clear was the hieroglyphic inscription at the 
farend that [ could read it without difficulty 
even in that position. 

But curses on the looters who had emptied 
out the tomb! Who could tell now what may 
Lan Graham [san assistant curator at Harvard 
University’s Peabody Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnology 


Twice violated by looters, Tomb 
I (left) shows a break in the stone 
well that originally sealed if. The 
woven-mat designs at the 
entrance svinbolize revalty. 

Archaeologiats first studied the 
tomb in 1981, Three years later 
they discovered that, despite 
guards posted at the site, looters 
had ance again entered the tomb, 
Before being frightened away, 
they hod started to remove the 
rear wall (far right), looking for 
another tomb beyond. With a 
flashlight, archaeologist Richard 
Bronson examines deterioration 
that has set in-since the tomb 
was opened. 

Such a-tomb moy hove held 
this fuchsite mask (rigitt), inlaid 
with shell and colored witht 
cinmoabar. Nearly eight inches 
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have remained of the dead ruler's skeleton 
and cerements and bier, with what carved 
or inscribed jacdes he had been buried and 
what highly finished pottery vessels—some 
of them perhaps still containing the dried-up 
vestiges of offerings that could have been 
analyzed, That the grave goods had been 
rich was confirmed by the discovery of a lit- 
tle square wafer of jade, clearly froma vessel 
once embellished with a mosaic veneer of 
the precious stone. Such vessels have been 
reconstructed from undisturbed burials at 
Tikal, the great Mave center about 50 miles 
to the southwest. 

Worried that the looters intended to re- 
turn to remove the laver of painted plaster 
from the tomb’. walls, [ hurried back to 
Guatemala City to report the discovery and 
to beg the Guatemalan Institute of Anthro- 
pology and History to install guards as soon 
as possible. 

Less than two days after learning of the 
tomb, the head of the Prehispanic Monu- 
ments Department set off for Rio Azul ac- 
companied by a posse of armed guards. And 
when I got back to the site a day after their 
arrival, I learned that during my absence 
looters had moved in again, and there had 
been an exchange of gunfire between them 
and the arriving guards. The looters fled, 
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high, the piece represents G~], an 
uinderworid deity of the Palenque 
fia. Now ind private collection, 
fhe mask bears on its back a 
glyph referring to Rio Azul, like 
the one shown on page 420 
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abandoning hammocks, boots, and other 
gear. One of them possibly was wounded. 


j|UCH A TALE OUGHT to be some- 
thing out of the past. In Egypt in the 
19th century a similar problem arose 
and was resolved once and for all, or 
so everyone hoped. The parallel is close 
enough to be instructive. 

In that country ancient tombs had been 
looted of their nich ornaments and gold from 
early times, but destruction of a new kind 
began soon after Napoleon's antiquarians 
published their reports in the early 1800s. 
Coincidentally, the era of steamship travel 
had begun. Large numbers of travelers 
started to arrive from abroad, Many carried 
off spoil, such as fragments of carved stones. 
Museums were also able to arrange the ship- 
ment of larger pieces of sculpture—those at 
least would be preserved, and did come with 
some Information on provenience. 

With tragic irony this new epoch of de- 
struction developed just as Jean-Francois 
Champollion was refining his decipherment 
ofthe hieroglyphic writing, thus pushing the 
frontiers of history back several thousand 
years, On expeditions to gather texts, he 
was appalled to see the damage being done, 
and he successfully petitioned the Egyptian 
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Beneath the highest temple complex 
at Rio Atul, Tomb 12 was sacked and 
ten wed ds oa dump by looters 
tunneling into another area. Volunteer 
excavator Dr, John Fagegard (top) 
cleared the debris, exposing murals that 
ore the first to show the glyphs for the 
four cording! directions tt correct 
onentation. Glyphs.on the rear wall 
refer fo the cost and its association 
with the sun, and those at right to the 
south and Venus. A-row of glyphs near 
the ceiling (redrawn, above) translates, 
"On the doy) & Ben 6 Kowob was 
buried ‘Six Sky’... of Rio Acul” The 
year is most likely AD. 450, 

An artist's rendition of a@ fine 
polychrome tipod vase (left) shows at 
lower right d glvpA referring to the same 
ruler; the glyph designating Rie Azul 
(far night in drawing above) appears on 
the vose's other side. The vessel, now 
in the Detroit Institute of Arts, may have 
been o grive gift in Tomb 12 or a-suyt 
from Six Sky to a bunal elsewhere. But 
the world may never know for sure, since 
loncters heap red record. 
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authorities to issue laws to control the traffic 
in antiquities. 

Decades passed before the traveling and 
collecting public came to understand the 
harmful consequences of such collecting, 
and longer still before curators of all the 
great national museums were ready to ac- 
cept regulation. They argued that the arti- 
facts acquired by them would be safer in 
their museums than in Egypt. But accept it 
they dic, in ime. 


ORE THAN A CENTURY after 
Champollion’s time, in the 1960s, 
the ruined cities: of Mesoamerican 
and Andean high cultures became 
the target of a new and unprecedented out- 
burstof looting. This time the traveler want- 
ing to bring home a trophy plaved no 
important role; nor was that of the art mu- 
seum a direct one as before, The dirty work 
was done, and is being done, by gangs who 
pass their finds to agents who in turn for- 
ward them to déalers in Miami, New York, 
Zurich, Brussels, and other cities. 

Not only portable artifacts but also large 
stone sculptures, sliced into slabs a mule can 
carry, came on the market in a steady flow 
and, though bearing all the marks of clan- 
destine pillage, have been eagerly bought by 
private collectors and art museums. — 

The demand forstolen pre-Columbian ar- 
chaeological treasures reached its zenith in 
our own time last Christmas Eve, when 
thieves tapped a new source of supply—and 
shocked the world. Robbers looted 140 
small, readily transportable objects of gold, 
jade, obsidian, and turquoise from the Na- 
tional Museum of Anthropology in Mexico 
City, Many are beyond the word “price- 
less"—such asthe obsidian monkey jar from 
Texeoco and the jace-and-shell funerary 
mask from Palenque 

Because these pieces are documented and 
obviously stolen, no legitimate collector or 
institution will buy them. Why then were 
they taken? Opinions vary, Some. experts 
believe they will be held for ransom. More 
likely, [think, 1s that they will find their way 
into the international black market, whose 
potential buyers are willing to board such 
treasures in secret for many, Many years. 

Why was there such a ready market in the 
‘60s for the undocumented artifacts turning 
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up in the hands of unscrupulous dealers? 
How could the lessons of Egypt have been 
forgotten? The short answer is, the collec- 
tors and museum directors were of a differ- 
ent breed: go-go directors, more entrepre- 
neurs than scholars, and collectors mostly 
ignorant of history and motivated by the 
profit to be turned when after a few vears 
their treasures could be donated to a muse- 
um in return fora tax deduction based on in- 
flated appraisals. 

In the United States, tax laws allow credit 
for a donation even of art that was illegally 
obtained. Recent law and applications of old 
law have now made it more difficult to im- 
port and sell stolen artifacts—a WU. 5.- 
(suatemalan treaty signed in 1984 forbids 
entry of stolen cultural artifacts from that 
country. But the deduction is still allowed. 

The parallel with the Egyptian experi- 
ence was sadly strengthened in 1960 when a 
great advance toward the decipherment of 
Maya hieroglyphs was made by the late Ta- 
tiana Proskouriakoff. She proved the in- 
scriptions to be dynastic records, capable of 
pushing back history just as Champollion's 
had. Discovery of new inscriptions suddenly 
became more important, and more feasible 
as those areas were being opened up, vet it 
was just then thatthis wave of looting hit the 
heartland of the Mava civilization. 

My own work, and that of anyone else 
who collects hieroglyphic inscriptions for 
study, has been permanently impaired and 
greatly slowed by the plundering of monu- 
ments. However, when faced with a pile of 
debris that a few years earlier was a stela, 
one can sometimes very laboriously piece 
the remains together sufficiently to prove 
that a certain sculpture of unknown prove- 
nience in a museum was cut from that very 
tela. In this way an accurate provenience is 
established, often with the added benefit of 
restoring areas of carving left abandoned by 
the looters. 

The success achieved in a number of cases 
by such means undoubtedly justifies the 
study of sculptures of uncertain origin; tt 
would be a mistake simply to ignore them. 
Far more difficult is the problem of portable 
objects looted from tombs—painted or 
carved pottery vessels, jades, greenstone 
masks, even, occasionally, wooden objects. 

Whereas the flow of carved monuments 
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Yet to be excavated, the Temple AIM complex 
(pages 425-7, 15) likely honored Rio Arul's most 
prominent rulers. Most stairs and terraces have 
crumbied, but when National Geographic Society 
a, archaeologist George Stuart sketched the complex 
(above), he reconstructed in color the probable 
appearance of the best preserved area, based on 
paint fragments still clinging to stucco surfaces, 
Before archaeologists arrived, looters had 
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penetrated the interior (drawiti¢, feft), emptyirns 
Sever crypts, including fomp 12. Within 
obinadance of manpower, (hey dug subwoy-iile 
hinnels and open-air trenches (red on the 
drawing) such as the 6(-foot-nigh cut eramined 
by Dr, Adams. (right) that slices toward Temple 
IT, ron foally qrnaeologists oon se f hese cuts 
as cross sections to study building sequence and 


materiots ana ro obtain coatable ceramic sherds 


























has almostendect, those smaller artifacts are 
now the principal objective of looters. The 
hizh prices obtained for the best specimens 
justify the staggering elfort they put into 





trenching large pyramids or driving tunnels 
into them in search of tombs. These finds, 
being small, are easy to smuggle; their im 
nortation is not so mgorously controlled: and 
because their origins are harder to prove 
from internal evidence, they are not so easily 
Claimed by one of the five countries that 
compose the Mava area 


JOON AFTER RIO AZUL and the dis- 
. covery of its rich tombs received wide 
media coverage, two splendid jade 
pendants came to light—or half-light, 
as their present location has never been pub- 
licly disclosed. Rumor connects them with 
Rio Azul, but there is nothing in their hiero- 
glyphic texts, as understood at present, to 
confirm the attribution 

We are on firmer ground with two pieces 
that have been exhibited im New York City 
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the rovages of time, 
archaeologists record the 
informotion visible on the 
roof comb of Temple All 
(right). Un one side of this 
structure they found giypiis 
(Left) formed in stucco ond 
then painted, tricluding the 
symbol for Rio Azul or tts 
adyrmisty (pox did drawing 
above). Looters wit} 
ruichetes apparentiy hacked 
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One iamask of greenish blue stone (cover 
and page 455) with a bieroglyphic text on 
the back. The owner has been reluctant 
to let this inscription be epig- 
raphers, butitis now known to contain the 
glyph most frequently associated’ with Rio 
Azul. The other, a lidded tripod vessel (page 
456), carved and stuccoed, t embellished 
with two givphs that likewise link it to 
the site 

Much blame attaches to those who de- 
stroved so much tn those tombs, and itis the 
dealers and buyers - who are most to blame 
Soll, the few pieces that can confidently be 
identified with the site—and the number 
may grow—are valued for cnlarging the 
body of Rio Azul inscriptions and for pro- 
Viding comparative matenal 

Asa final note itis worth mentioning that 
It is now possible, by neutron activation 
analysis, to determine the source of pottery 
vessels. [his will help not only the archaeol- 
ofist but also those whose job itis toenforce 
the laws against traffic in antiquities. * * « 
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QOLLECTING HAS ALWAYS been 
a Vital instrument in the assembling 
of knowledge, Whether collecting 
words for a dictionary OF An ency- 
clopecia, collecting plants or insects for bio- 
logical research, collecting the works of one 
artist or author, or collecting artifacts that 
tell of cultural history, ancient or modern, 
collecting is the backbone of scholarship, 
lam botha collector and a teacher, [have 
hac the privilege of teaching with onginal 
artifacts, and | believe that whenever pos- 
sible the student should learn by hands-on 
experience the material he is working with. 
Ilustrations in books or projected trans- 
parencies fail to show scale, tactile nature, 
subtleties of surface, or three-cimensional 
quittities inherentin works of art. No matter 
how imaginatively handled, the video cam- 
era can provide no substitute foran original. 
A year ago a show on the ancient Mava 
opened in New York City. It devoted much 
af its space to an exposé of looters’ crimes, 
yet undocumented material accounted for 
about 20 percent of the artifacts displaved 
Well-known Maya scholars had prepared 
the descriptions in the catalog, working 
from photographs in some instances when 
there was no opportunity to see the ac- 
tual pieces beforehand. Several collectors, 
archaeologists, and art historians—all ex- 
perienced with a wide range of original ma- 
tenal—quickly challenged the authenticity 
of 11 of the 239 items illustrated, and four 
pieces were acknowledged by the exhibit's 
Organizers to be modern forgeries. I believe 
that any scholar with similar experience 
could have detected these forgeries, even 
from photographs. The shame of it is that 
this catalog, intended to be an important 
scholarly work, launched these 1! pieces 
into the literature a5 cenuine 
Most teachers cannot command original 
works of art for their students. That is the 
role of the museum. Today the United States 
is blessed with fine museums in the spirit 
of Thomas Jefferson, himself an avid 
collector. 
Jefferson's good friends the Peale family 
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were among the first North Americans to 
collect Mava clay figurines, which they 
exhibited in their museum in Philadelphia 
in the early 19th century, One of the first 
great collectors to acquire ancient American 
art seriously was Robert Woods Bliss, who 
bought his first piece in 1912. He proudly 
donated his collection and Dumbarton Oaks 
mansion in Washington, D, C., to Harvard 
University for the benefit of future scholars, 

Other collectors who made tmportant 
contributions to pre-Columbian scholarship 
were the pioneers of Maya studies, John 
Lioyd Stephens and his artist collaborator, 
Frederick Catherwood, who from 1239 un- 
til 1842 collected artifacts:and studied and 
illustrated the ancient Mava world. At the 
end of the 19th century Alfred P. Maudslay 
photographed and assembled splendicl ex- 
amples of architectural carving for the 





Miracle of survival, this bark-paper 
Moya manuscript—the Madnd Codex— 
was saved by one or more early collectors 
in the New World, perhaps at the tome of 
the conqiistadores. Coated in white 
plaster, the book unfolds (the o screen 





British Museum. The first great Latin 
American scholar to study ancient Ameri 
can art and its‘symbolism was Miguel Co- 
Varrubias, a Mexican artist-anthropologist 
who, working in the 1940s and ‘50s, inten- 
sively studied and collected and encouraged 
others to collect pre-Columbian art 

For all these ‘pioneers, collecting was a 
way of conserving and making available 
artworks that were little appreciated—if not 
endangered—in their country of origin. 


HE ARCHAEOLOGIST has become 
a sort of romantic heroin this century 
As such, he undergoes all sorts of pri- 
vations to salvage traces of lost civili- 
vations. Yet few realize how many modern 
archaeological findings have never been 
adequately written up and how remarkably 
ittlhe is published. Most of the material from 
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By GILLETT G. GRIFFIN 


Tikal, one of the most important sites in the 
Classic Maya world, was kept largely under 
wraps—out of bounds to most scholars—for 
more than 2Ovears, And when such material 
isnot published or made available to schol- 
ars, It 15 useless. 

In fact, when the archaeologist digs, he 
must be so thorough that at least part of the 
site is effectively destroyed. Some of the ma- 
jor Maya sites have been excavated and re- 
constructed for lourism withoutever having 
been completely mapped 

As there are archaeologists who sabe 
sites without publishing their findings, 
are there collectors who collect primarily for 
profit, inflating the market and encouraging 





Gillett G. Griffin's collections have ranged in 
subject matter from early New England chil- 
tren s books to ancient Maya art He acquired 
hits first pre-Columbian artifact 36 years ago 
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2 feet. An uniinown noober, perhaps thousands, of such codices 


were destroyed by Spanish priests inspired by the Ingqutsttion, or by the 
huoriidity of the Mesoamencan lowland forests. Preserved tn Europe in two 
frogments, the /Mfodrid Codex, one of only four mown, hos been invaluable in 
helping scholars interpret glyphs, colendrics, and tconagraphy—a compelling 
argument for te rofe of the collector in the preservation of antiquities. | 
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A vase is a page of a book, according to a 
revolutionary new concept developed hy 
Maya scholar-collector and well-known 
Charlotte, North Carolina, heart surgeon 
Francis Robicsek. Based on Yale University 
archaeologist Michael D, Coe'’s observation 
that the artistic style of many Maya 
funerary vessels resembled that of the codex 
artists, Dr. Robicsek exomined 186 vases 
and showed that such vessels, put in proper 
sequence, con themselves be read like 
codices, The artists had used pottery— 

a material for more durable than bark— 
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to portray the complex Maya mythology, 
which, like Greek mythology, is filled 
with stories about a pantheon of gods: 
On this eight-inch-high vase, the hook- 
nosed underworld god L sits on his 
throne surrounded by beautiful women, 
one of whom kneels before him. 
A rabbit serves as scribe. 

This vase, among the finest from /Méava 
times, was given to Princeton University's 
Art Museum bya private foundation. 





looters. A decade after archaeologists left 
Rio Azul unexplored, it was found by looters 
backed by powerful business interests. It 
was then that objects from the site began to 
appear on the world market. 

A UNESCO treaty on world art has not 
been ratified by most European countries. 
These countries insist that they will never 
ratify such a treaty, This means that nations 
such as Switzerland, Hritain, and France 
still eagerly acquire antiquities from Third 
World countries. On the face of it, it is a de- 
plorable situation. In our country, aa re- 
action, there are some who brand all pieces 
not officially excavated by archaeologists as 
suspect and attempt to prohibit their use un 
scholarship and research. This amounts to 
suppression of information. 

An answer to this self-righteous attitude 
may be found in the Far East, in Japan's €x- 
emplary antiquities law. The Japanese have 
a rich artistic heritage of more than 6,000 
years. Important works of art must remain 
in Japan. The rarest and most precious 
constitute national treasures; rare but mot 
unique works may be privately owned. A 
jury of expert scholars decides which may 
not be sold outside the country. It is impos- 
sible to buy the integrity of these Japanese 
scholars, who also feel that works of fine 
quality serve as cultural ambassadors to 
the world. It would be a simple solution to 
the patrimony problem if all peoples of the 
world felt the same secure sense of heritage 
and were as morally unassailable as the Jap- 
anese, but, alas, this is not the case. 

In-our hemisphere we have the opportu- 
nity to study the effects of a new antiquities 
law in Costa Rica. That country experi- 
mented for 40 years with what I believe was 
an enlightened approach, its National Mu- 
seum reserving the right to buy wnique arti- 
facts from private owners foritscollection or 
to tax the owners on the value of jess impor- 
tant pieces, after which the owners were free 
to do with the material what they wished. 
Such a policy enabled the people to partake 
of their national patrimony through private 
collections 

But the “enlightened” approach was nev- 
er adequately enforced, and Costa Rica 
strenethened the law in 1981. Now no arti- 
facts may leave the country. All collections 
must be registered with the government, 
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and the museum may borrow privately 
owned material at will. Today Costa Rican 
cultural treasures are appearing on the 
world market because poor campesinos are 
willing to risk stiff penalties for the profit 


they can gain. But many other treasures— 


commercially less valuable—are left lying 
where they are found, unclaimed and unre- 
ported because there iz no longer any incen- 
tive to salvage them. 


HE LOOTING of sites is deplorable, 
butitisan ironic twist of circumstance 
that plundered pots of unknown pro- 
venience have opened up for us a rich 

world of iconography and glyphs that we 
could not have conceived of adecade ago. It 
is tragic to lose the specific archacological 
context of a tomb freshly unearthed: yet ar- 


chaeologists have sometimes been simply 


unable to read what they have uncovered. 
They have often ignored or discarded mate- 
rials that might prove invaluable to epigra- 
phers or art historians. In their quest for 
scientific absolutes they have ignored the 
ephemeral carriers of cultural information. 
In their search for the prosaic they have 
overlooked clues to history, religion, and 
myth. Ithas been pointed outthat the Roset- 
ta stone was not found in context by archae- 
ologists, but nonetheless it served to open 
Egyptian hieroglyphs for all scholars. 

A true collector collects to share. I repeat: 
Collectors and scholars must work together 
to reassemble scattered information. We in 
this country were long apathetic to the loot- 
ingofourown ancient sites. Looting must be 
stopped by solid laws and the enforcement 
of those laws in the countries where it hap- 
pens, Once artworks have been cast into the 
world, they must be conserved and used. It 
has historically been the role of the collector, 
the museum, and the teachertodethis. [J 


Four outstanding collections of Maya works 
of art are now touringthe U. 5. and Cy ; 
They are listed below with locations and dates 
as they were scheduled at press time. 
CENOTE OF SACHIPICE: MAYA TREASCRES PROM 
THE SACKED WELL AT CHECHEN ITEA 

Denver Museum of Natural History J/7-3/18/80, 
Vancouver Museum 6/20-8/77/86; Louisiana 
Nature and Stience Center, New Orleans 
O2-$)/23/86; National Geographic Society Ex. 
plorers Hall, Washington, D.C. 2/70/86-2/ 15/87, 
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Astone tablet tells another tale, Maya 
artists at Pulengue chose this five-foot 
piece of limestone to recount the story of 
the ruler Kon-Xul, who, flanked by tis 
kneeling mother and father, dances out 
of Xibalbd, the undenvorld, where he 
defeated death. This piece, a ley to 
understanding Mayo genealogy and their 
concept of the afterlife, is part of the 
Robert Woods Bliss Collection of 
Pre-Columbian Art.at Harvard 
University's Dumbarton Oaks museum 
in Washington, D.C. 





Milwaukee Public Museum J/20-5/7 7/8? 

THE BLOOD OF KINGS: ANEW INTERPRETATION 
OF MAYA ANT sie ay 

Rimbell Art Museum, Fort Worth 5//7-8/24/86; 
Cleveland Mustum of Art 2a/a-12/14/86. 

MAYA: TREASURES OF AN ANCIENT CIVILIZATION 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 3/22/15 /8d; 
Nelson-Athing Museum of Art, Kunsas City 7/7¢- 
e/7 iid, Albuquerque Museum 27/16/e6-2/S/N7, 
NOVEMBER OOLLECTION 

Denver Art Museum 3/1-3/25/88, 
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The countryside of 
Panama, long over- 
shadowed by the urban 
corridor flanking tts 
famous canal, is 
typified by a campesinea 
family tn Colon 
Province, where 
homesteads are fast 
displacing the tropical 
forest. Meanwhile, the 
transit zone is also 
changing, as the 
country moves from a 
one-service ecomony 
into banking and 
commerce. Nine years 
after the historic 
treaties that will give 
them full control over 
the canal by the year 
2000, Panamuanians 
are well on their way 
to forging a national 
identity, 
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HE DRY SEASON WAS com- 
Ing to an end. All over Panama, 
campesines were clearing land, 
setting their farm plots afire, pre- 
paring for April planting. 
Beneath an early evening orange-red sun 
blurred smoke, Antonio Redriguez 
nanned for gold along the banks of the Rio 
Boqueron near the headwaters of the Cha- 
pres, main water source for the Panama (a- 
nal. Looking up with a smile from where he 
squatted with his wooden pan, he paused to 
talk to me of gold, “It's the devil's metal,” 
Antonio said. “He can capture you with it.” 
lasked if he feltendangered. No, Antonio 
responder, because he isa farmer, nota gold 
miner, Ona good day Antonio might pana 
few cram of gold, He also farms afew acres 
nearby. While that provides corn and beans 
for his family, it provides little cash. And 
even this subsistence is threatened by roza 
the soil-depleting slash-and-burn-method 
Tse Campesinos Lise 
The land is producing lessand less. So-An- 
tonio is thinking about moving, He's heard 
there is more gold and virgin land in the 
Darien forest along the Panama-Colombia 
border. “Maybe Ll will go there next year.” 
I met Antonio Rodriguez in the complex 
social terrain that has grown up along with 
the Panama Canal. Gold midwifed this Pan- 
AMA. 
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[tis a child of the Old World and the 
Wew, born nearly §()vears ago when Span 
ish conquistadores followed Indian. routes 
across the isthmus here with mule trains of 
treasure plundered from the Inca Empire 
Then called Castilla del Oro—olden Cas- 
tile—by the Spaniards, it was a land of 
sword and cium anc seizure. In 1671 Henn 
Morgan and his pirates sacked the orginal 
Panama City, founded in 1519 

Some «av the name Panama comes from 
an Indian word meaning “land of many 
fish.” Others believe it stems from the Cuna 
Indian phrase “fear near.” When Spanish 
solciers meta Luna and asked where they 
could find gold, the reply was “panna mai— 
faraway," inthe hope, according to the tale, 
that the soldiers too would po far away 

But if greed for gold birthed Panama, 
unique geography nursed its growth 
Shaped like a recumbent letter S, Panama 
stretches east and west for 400 mules, 
connecting South and Central America. It 
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varies in witith from 30 to 120 miles, bathed 
by the Caribbean Sea on the north and the 
Paciic Ocean on thesouth, This gives Pana- 
ma a kind of upside-down effect. Here I 
could watch the sun rue overthe Pacihc and 
set in the Atlantic, Indeed, ships passing 
through the Panama Canal from the Atlantic 
endl up 25 miles east of where they entered 

Partly because the mthmus is narrowest 
here, Panama became, and still is, an inter- 
national shortcut. Some 400,000 gold rush- 
ers en-route to California crossed here. “A 
beaten track in civilization,” Senator Mark 
Hanna said in 1902, arguing that a canal 
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Rekindling memories, 90-year-old 
Edward Dixon displavs his 19/4 
wedding photograph. In [947, when he 
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chould be built here instead of one proposed 
through Nicaragua. Its vital and historic 
role as an international transfer point has 
been an important contributor to Panama s 
well-being, The gross national product is 
more than four billion dollars. For the most 
part, Panamanians have clean water, good 
health services, ample food, ready transpor- 


tation, and disposable income. The effect of 


this: greater social stability in an area of the 
world associated with turmoil. 

Yet the familiar problems are here also. 
Created as u transit zone, Panama is incom- 
pletely formed as a nation. There are social 
and economic imbalances, amounting debt, 
and, most important, a military that for 
much of this century has manipulated or 
turned out civilian governments at will, 

With the election of Nicolas Ardito Bar- 
letta as president in 1984, Panama ended 16 
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years of military rule and officially returned 
to civilian authority, But Ardito Barletta 
was ousted after just 11 months in office and 
replaced by his first vice president, Erie Ar- 
turo Delvalle, It was effectively a military 
coup, “constitutional,” but a coup nonethe- 
less. However, that tangled tale must wait 
until we've seen some more and understand 
some more of Panama. 


66 2 ROAD, a railroad, or a canal) they 
didn't concern themselves with the 
rest. That's been the story here for 
hundreds of vears,” Panamanian 
anitinrainalouiat Stanley Heckadon Moreno 







New presidente, Eric Arturo Delvalle 
appears. at the 1985 Independence Duy 
parade in Panama City—five weeks after 
his predecessor was forced to resign. 
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PALS's principal conduit for 
Sew Voor mold in the loth 
century, Panama saw its fortunes 
ebb as the Spanish Empire waned. 
ew) Vigor came with travelers to 
the Californiagold rush and a trans- 
thins railroad in 1855 
Independence from Colombia in 
L704 ane construction of the canal 
resurrected the tthimtis as a 
. erossroncd for world wenlth 
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remarked one day as we talked near the ru 
ins of Panama Viejo, the original Panama 
ity, now engulfed DY urban sprawl 
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is primitive as the 
Veloped 

And there is yet another Panama: the inte- 
| ‘an American Highway and its 
rUrining [rom Panama 
City define its geography. [ti fullof farmers 
and thriving litthe towns 
nations Latin | 
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ful dance and song to small drums, ancl the 
bollerd, a traditional dress of linen and lace 
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More intriguing, some tree trunks here are 
square, and scientists do not know why, 

Farther down the hichway | shopped rt 
the Church of Santiago Apostol in the town 
i Sata, one of the oldest in Latin America 
[ts wood-carverl of Christian saints 
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Che interior contains Panarma’s most fer 
tile and agricultural lands 
Farmers here prow rice, potatoes, coffee, 
Veretables, citrus fruits, and a host of other 
products 
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Strawberries and Thoroughbred 
horses are raised near Cerro Punta, in a 
mountainous region that reminded me a lit- 

He of the Swiss Alps 
There are cowbovs, too, for cattle are 
risen throwrhout the intenor, Cattleman 
and farmer alike wear the real Panama hat: 
not the white one with the wide brim—that 
hut the fife, a jaunty, 


black ane 


is made in Becuarclor 
narrow-brim straw hat 
white stripes 
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[tis a hardworking land. [he sien at the 





border of Chiriq ul Province savs: “Welcome 
to Chiriqui where men work. 

And women too, Atsunup on her 50-acre 
farm in Chiriqui Province, not far from the 
(Costa Rican border, Senora Manuela More- 
no was Watchine the sky nervously. “I'm 
afraid, I'm really scared,” she told me. She 
had 12 acres of sor¢hum to bring tn, ane 
what she did not need was rain 

[fit rained, the sorehum would be too wet 
te harve est for anal her ween; butit was near- 
ly time fe ing of rice. She bac 
workers ned up, hadd already ordered seed 
und fertilizer; she needed a part for the bro- 
ken tractor, bul the money forall this was in 
the sorghum that had not been harvested 
And the combine she hacl arrancerd to use 
had broken down 

“Fertilizers, tractors, fuel, spare parts; we 
a b wnanza.” he: 


“Bul the 
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me exasperated! 


whole =vstem now 15 based on credit, and 
that's a gamble, you know. My grandfather 
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A combine finally arrived: the rain cdi 
not. As the last of the sorghum was loaded, 
Senora Moreno sighed, “Gracias a Dies,” 

I felt much the same way that evening 
bathing in the cool waters of the Rio or |- 
gui Viejo behind the farmhouse. Bagi 
sorzhum all day had left me sweaty, tired, 
navered with white dust. I tiched all 
As the river's water washed away the 
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day's work, I thought surely [ too was re- 
ceiving my heavenly reward. From home- 
steads in the surrounding hills the aroma of 
roasting coffee wrapped around me 

yeleven here the problems of Panama m- 
truded. There has been an increase of farm- 
Ingon the Sleep sli es of the volcano Barii to 
the north. When it rains, soil washes down 
to the river. What was once sandy and clear 
Is now a patchwork of mud flats. 

“Look! This has all come down from the 
mountain,” Stanley said, digging his foot 
into the mud. He told me the riverbed may 
be as much as three feet higher than it was 
ten vears ago. (ine alarming effect: During 
the rainy season witer lows over the bank, 
sometimes five feet deep around the house 

Nearby is a grove of fig trees black with 
rol from flooding last vear. “Those people 
lon tunderstand that what they do up there 
has effects down here. They think we're far 
away inanother part. of Panama.” 





MN ASENSE they are another Panama 
Senora Nooreno struggles in the world 
of commercial farming. Miany in the in- 
Lerior just eke out a bare existence 

Phev live in scattered villages or on isolat- 
eliuertas, small plots protected by wooden 
fences that actually sprout 

In many places the soll if parched and 
cracked from decades of destructive agricul- 
tural practices. CH Los Santos Province 


On the edge of Punamanian 
soctety, J l-year-oid_ Amado 
Abrego and his family (left) 
five in the small Guavrn 
Indian village of Tibite in 
Bocas del Tore Province 
Ponamae'’s largest Indian 
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On the border of Costa Rica, 
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duster (right) sprays banana 
nlants; the fruatis Panan’s 


leading export 
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The Saints—former government planner 
jorge Riba told me: “It reminds me of that 
song “When the Saints Go Marching In.’ 
When our saints go marching in, the forest 
are ruined.” The Sarigua desert on the pen- 
nmsula of Arvero advances steadily 

[thought of Antonio Rodriguez, the farm 
er [had met panning gold. Like him, campe- 
sings all over Panama chop down trees ane 
burn off grass to farm small plots that be- 
come depleted of nutrients in a few years 
Then the campesino moves on, 

Says Jorge [lueca Bonett of Panama's 
National Environmental Commission 
(CONAMA): “It's a vicious cycle.” 

The small staff of CONAMA spearheads a 
campaign to protect Ponama’s fragile soils 
According to one government study, only 
23.9 percent of Panama's lands are arable, 
and half of those are of marginal utility for 
intensive agriculture. forge points out that 
92 percent of Panama was forested in L850 
This has declined to 37 percent today 

Cine remian where tropical forest is yan- 
ishing rapidly is the Danén. Virtually im- 
penetrable in parts, itis sparsely populated, 
mostly by (Chocé Indians, one of Panama's 
three main tribes, and blacks. Its rivers flow 
dark and mysterious. It screams and vi- 
brates with insect and anima: life: tapir, oce- 
lot, monkey. The Darién is a natural barrier 
that protects Panama from, among other 
things, hoof-and-mouth disease. Loggers 
have felled thousants of its trees; settlers 
oress in from exhausted lands in the interior 


HAT TO DO about this kind of 
destructive, haphazard penetra 
tion? Jorge and CONAMA want to 
educate farmers with programs in 
land. management—crop rotation, for in- 
stance. But the campesino will be slow to 
change old Tarming practices. 

The vitally important Panama Canal is 
boosting the nation's environmental aware- 
ness. Pield hydrologist Frank Kobinson 
pulled out a map and pointed to the areas 
colored green around Gatun Lake, main res- 
ervoir of the canal. [hey represent virgin 
forest, “butit's 70 percent ceforested now.” 

But this t not the major worry, he told 
me, indicating the watershed to the north 
past. “Jius is what we're deathly afraid of.” 
if farmers move there and chop down the 
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forest cover, heavy Canbbean rains could 
washenough sediment into Alajuela Lake to 
threaten drinking water and hydroelectric 
power. With limited authority, Frank and 
his colleagues monitor and advise. “Some- 
times | feel like a one-legged man trving to 
climb amountain,” be said. Now more alert 
to the potential danger, the government has 
curtailed farming tn this area and hopes to 
limit similar practices in the Darién. “I've 
done more environmental work in the past 
year or so than ever before, says Robinson. 

And so are Cuna Indians in the Comarca 





Pilgrims to Paortobelo, the “beautiful 
port” named by Christopher Columbia 
in 1502, rest (facing page) before the 
nigitlong feast of the Black Christ 


fabove), Each year belvevers from all 
over Panama converee on the historic 
Carthbbean town, once the greatest trode 
center of the New World, to honor a 
wooden [con credited with shietding the 
town from cholera epidemics 


Jungle bastion against the spread of 


hoof-and-miouth dizease, the Darien 

Gap bevond Yowiro (right) mares 

tre only break in the Pan American 
Highway from Alaska to Pierro det Fuego 
Deforestation (top) hos eroded Pundami's 
tree cover to 37 percent. At Port 
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de San Blas, thick forest extending from 
Colombia toward Colén on the Caribbean 
Sen. pias Sicha ——are nibbling at the 
edges of the Comarca. “Yes. we know thes 
Wank this rand but its given to us," a Cuna 
youth in Nusazandi told me. He meant giv- 
en by the Father and Mother, the 
(una Creators. The governmen 
omnizes the Comarca as Cuna territory 
A Cuna agricultural colony was initialls 
established here to stem the flow of new set- 


tlers into the Comarca. N 


Lsrent 
t, too, Tec 


ca. Now, with interna- 
Nusaganiti will be the 
acre Luna-run forest park 
and wildlife preserve. (una Inclians are be- 
ing trained #5 rangers develop 
with nature paths and 
observation sites in the forest 
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t thes 


(unas live on about 
100 San Bias Islands. br 
the coastal forest 


grow food in 
oecause there is nolenough 
islands. [Chey believe the forest 
harbors spirits who are dangerous when dis- 
turbed. And (una medicine men gather cur- 


room on the 


unas, its 


ing. herbs from the forest. To the 
disappearance would be disastrous. 


isolation on the islands and a 
strong internal cohesiveness have protected 
the (unas so far. They straddle two worlds 
theirsand Panama. About 8,000o0f the som 

10,000 Cunas work elsewhere in the coun 
iry, Sending monev and oods back to the 
lands. Cunas vote but do not pay taxes 
Panama's vice minister of government and 
wo legislators 

force today, the outside 
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more markets 


and more settled than the 
Comarca, but insome respects more obscure 
and isolated. It too is a 
opening up 

From the interior city of David, I drove 
across the continental divide through a for- 
ested Lemerald landscape, a Panama hardly 


tronwe 4 r that he 





touched yet by man. Chl paved the route I 
tray A new prea channels Alaskan 
i Lsitg fror n Charco Azul Hay on the Pacific 
coast to Chiriqui Grande ‘in Bocas. Until the 
pipeline was opéned in 1982, accompanied 
by a new road, Hocas was cut off from the 
rest Of Panama except by air, or by boat to 
the scores of coral isiands strewn throughout 
(4) square miles of protected bay 

Before the pipeline, banana plantations 
run by the United Fruit Company 
United Brands) dominated the matniand 
economy. Bananas still carpet much of the 
northwest with green, but it was the islands 
thal drew me. Christopher Columbus shel- 
tered among them in 1502 to reprovision his 
ships. Despite this link with Spain, the main 
sland 
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Latter-day Balbous,; Rovers and bxplorer 
Scouts navigate one of the Miraflores Locks 
fabove) during their annisa) ocean-to-9o0con 
race. A tight squeece for mary customers, 
the comat's three sets of locks are too smal 
for a growing number of ships. lalr of a 

new, sea-level conal is giving wiv to plans to 
wicen the present one. Thanks to the [9-7 
freaties, top canal jobs are charging hands 
Shepherding ships through the waterway 
tugboat apprentice Vielka Domingues 

(top right) hopes one day to eam a 
captain's stripes, with a salary potential 

of $45,000. Director of maritime affairs 
Hugo Torrijos (right) displays documents 
for-some of the 12,500 ships that now fly 
Ponama’s flag—io source of more than 
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setilements—Bastimentos and Bocas del 
Toro ttseli—are distinctly and unexpectedly 
West Indian. [heard Caribbean patois more 
often than Spanish and felt as if Jamaica 
or Barbados had magically been plopped 
down off the coast of Panama. 

These island settlements have an old- 
fashioned aura. Perhaps itis the turn-ol-the- 
century frame houses that line the streets, or 
the somewhat prim manner of the people. | 
talked with some of the older citizens. 

Early in this century Panama, encour- 
aged by the United States, broke free of Co- 
lombia. Three years of conflict, the “war ofa 
thousand days,” preceded independence. In 
Bastimentos, 93-year-old Herbert Rose re- 
called: “The conservative general over in 
Bocas, he say, ‘Surrender.’ ‘The liberal one 
heresay, ‘Ul be there drinking coffee ateight 
in the morning.” He was, for sure. The river 
turned red with blood from the fighting.” 

Smaller and poorer now than whenit was 
the banana capital, Bocas de! Toro is still 
one of the most unspoiled, captivating 
hlaces in Panama, Uncrowded beaches of 





white sand lined with palms caress any care 
away. Before I lett, Domingo Brown re- 
marked one evening as we talked near a pier 
ht by a golden sunset: “People from cities 
like yours say this is a paradise. We don't 
appreciate what we have here.” 

AAMINING the potential for tour- 
ism, exploring artas of economic 
growth, Panama is secking a design 
for the future. Its infrastructure is 


one of the most developed in Latin America 


This 15 largely because of the Panama Ca- 
nal. Two busy ports have grown up with the 
canal: Halboa on the Pacific and Cristobal 
on the Atlantic, Panama is planning to 
spend more than 70 million dollars in port 
improvements. The Colin Free Zone han- 
dies almost haifa million tons ofcargo worth 
more than two billion dollars annually 

But uncertainties will increasingly. test 
this small country, Panama's foreign debt, 
four billion dollars, is one of the highest per 
capitain the world. The unemployment rate 
is about 14 percent and climbing. 





Packing a mean punch in the boxing world, Panama hos produced [4 world champions, 
most of them products of the Mararidn gym in Panama City (left). Lost August seven 
ossembled fora ceremonial dinner (left to right): featherweights Ernesto Marcel (1972-74) 
and Rofoel Ortega (1977), juntor fiyweleht faime Rios (1975), liehtwetehts femoel Lamina 
(1965 and i970) and Alfonso Lopez (1976), ight fiiweight Hilario Zapata (TS 80-82, 1993), 


and junior welterweight Alfonse Pricer (1971), 
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The military government of the late Gen. 
Omar Torrijos Herrera steered resources 
and services to neglected rural areas. But at 
a cost. Wages got higher. Taxes and prices 
got higher. Said Alberto Navarro, past <di- 
rector of the Panama Investment Council: 
“We are an expensive country now.” 

“Ves, we have to make changes,” busi- 
nessman Fernanda Nunez told me, “but the 
effort raises complex cultural, political, and 
economic dilemmas.” 

Former president Ardito Barletta, who 
holds.a Ph.D. ineconomicsfrom the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, attempted to stimulate the 
economy and push aseries of belt-tightening 
measures through the legislature. His efforts 
triggered protests, political turmoil, and 
ultimately compromise, 

“He applied a basic textbook solution to 
the problem but forgot one basic: politics,” 
coffee grower Pablo Duran told me. “lo 
freeze government salaries, that's a no-no,” 
he added, shaking his head. 

For his part, when I spoke to him last 
May, Dr. Ardito Barletta said, “We are 
starting the democratic process, and that re- 
quires a great deal of accommodation. It's 
very easy for the democratic process to dem- 
onstrate a lot of heat and not enough light.” 

Ardito Barletta was soon at odds with 
Gen. Manuel Noriega, the head of Panama’s 
most important political power: the mill- 
tary. In August the general was quoted as 
saying: “Economic intellectuals should give 
true solutions, not keep their heads buried in 
books from Harvard or Chicago.” In Sep- 
tember Ardito Barletta was summoned 
from a United Nations meeting by General 
Noriega and forced to resign. 

Dr. Ardito Barletta might have lasted lon- 
ger Were it not for a murder, startling in its 
brutality, which brought into focus public 
discontent with the military. 

On September 14 the decapitated and 
mutilated body of Dr. Hugo Spadafora, a 
prominent Panamanian who had been ac- 
cusing the army of corruption, was found 
just across the Costa Rican border, The 
manner of his death sent shock waves 
throughout Panama, anation not known for 
violence. Many believed that he was killed 
in Panama by army personnel. 

Ardito Barletta seemed to embrace public 
calls for an independent investigation into 
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the killing, but—more important—the mur- 
der caused an uproar in the army itself, trig- 
fering an attempted barracks coup against 
Noriega. The attempt failed, but part of the 
price of reconciliation among the various 
army factions was Ardito Barietta’s ouster. 

Enric Arturo Delvalle, Panama's new pres- 
ident, was first vice president in Dr. Ardito 
Barletta’s government. He attributes Ardito 
Barletta’s removal to his political inepti- 
tude: “We had a World Bank vice president, 
not a president of Panama." 

There is little substantive difference in the 
views of Mr. Delvalle and Dr. Ardito Bar- 
letta about Panama's problems—debt, un- 
employment, bloated bureaucracy, high 
labor costs. But the new president intends to 
romore slowly, paying more attention to po- 
litical realities: “We have to make people 
grow into change.” Citing Panama's debt 
burden, he argued, "We want to pay it; we 
will pay it, but we can’t pay it if we have to 
sacrifice all social development under orders 
from the International Monetary Fund. We 
will have an uprising here.” 

Meanwhile, the military remains the axis 
around which real power turns in Panama. 
Can President Delvalle or any civilian lead- 
er last if he takes a step that offends that 
power? Yes, says Mr. Delvalle, “Our De- 
fense Forces are collaborating in the return 
to civilian government.” But as General 
Noriega told a Spanish newspaper reporter 
late last year: “We were trying to leap into a 
full democracy, but that leap was not in our 
dictionary of national realities." 

How full a democracy 15 a question with 
which Panama will be wrestling for years. 
Most Panamanians I talked with believe the 
military willalwavs be a significant political 
force, and that the challenge is to design 
effective checks and balances on its power. 


HE YEARS between now and the 
end of the century are of critical im- 
portance to the economic lifeline of 
Panama: the Panama Canal, At the 
end of 1999 the canal will be fully in the 
hands of Panama. This new responsibility 
confronts Panama with some of its most dif- 
ficult choices. 
Not until I walked on its dry floor when 
ont of the Gatun Locks was emptied for 
overhaul did 1 get a true sense of the canal. 
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No ane is safe when the water trucks enter the streets of Penonome to hick off 
four days of Camival with a thorough dousing of all participants. Anticipating the 
end of the dry season, the pre-Lenten event is celebrated throughout Panama 


With senior lockmaster Tohn Rowe [entered 
cavernous culverts, 18 feet in diameter, 
through which water from Gatun Lake 
flows to fill the great locks. The lock cham- 
bers are 1,000 feet long, 110 feet wide, and 
from 80 to 82 feet high. When | asked senior 
controller Gary Smith how close ships come 
to the walls, he pointed), “Look at the paint 
streaks,” he said. 

The 1977 treaties that defined the process 


of turning the canal over to Panama were a 


blow to the pride of many “Zonians"—some 
15,600 17. 3. citizens living and working in 
the Canal Zone. To them its monumental 
engineering and efficient operation is a met- 
aphor for American problem salving, 

But Panamantans share much of the price 
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inthe canal; their grandparents helped build 
tt too, Amencan control of the canal itself 
was mot the most troublesome issue for 
them, bul American soverergnty “in perpe- 
tuity” insulted national pride. “Imagine,” a 
Panamanian told me, “that for five miles on 
either side of the Mississippi River, Panama 
was sovereign. You could be stopped by 
Panamanian traffic cops, tied in Panama 
nian courts under Panamanian law. You 
wouldn't stand for it; neither could wel” 
Under the new treaties the Panama Ca- 
nal Company has been replaced by & com 
missian with a board of directors made 
up of five Americans and four Panamani- 
ans. The board is headed by an American 
administrator with a Panamanian deputy. 




















In 1990 this reverses, and a Panamanian 
gains the top post. Today $0 percent of canal 
em plovees are Panamanian; some 640 have 
apprenticeship (programs 
aimed ai increasing the skilled work force, 
and several hundred more are enrolled 
More than half a billion dollars has been 
spent modernizing and maintaining the wa- 
terway since the signing of the treaties 

Nevertheless, says Fernando Manfredo, 
Jr., the commission's Panamanian deputy 
administrator, there 15.4 great deal of plan- 
ning yet to be done. “When the treaties were 
signed,” he told me, “everybody was tired 
from years of negotiation and said, ‘Well, it’s 
"T said, “My (sod, negotiations 
are juw4t beginning! instead of rights of Pana 
ma, we now have to start thinkingofres spon- 
sibility of Panama.'” 
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PL) DECISION has been made as to 
whether Canal 4one land returned 
to Panama will be available for sale 
“There is concern that the 
wealthy would buy all this land,” Mantredo 
said, “anced instead + No Trespassing 
signs of the Americans, there would f 
Beware of Dog signs of Panamanians.” 
Other questions center on the future eco 
nomic viability of the canal, U, 5. legislation 
mandates tolls qust high enough to cover im- 
orovements, Mamtenance, and operations: 
But when Panama takes full control, many 
experts think tolls will go up. Will higher 
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costs drive shippers away? Congestion 15 
als all ae Increasingly, haz 





hrouch the canal: some 
atastrophe. A new, sea-level 
ussecd, but a witening ol 
the present canal is more likely 

While the camal’s over inter: 
oceanic traffic has eroded somewhat, Pana- 
ina's economy is, in turn, far less dependent 
on the canal than ttonce was i ent years 
center 
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the country has become the banking 
for Latin America; 


assets of 37 billion dollars have located 


(2? international banks 





Wit 
in Panama Cit 

The result: a new kind of Panama Canal, 
channeling dollar traffic as the older one 
channels international shipping. Essential- 
ly, electronic transfers have replaced the 
mule trails of the Spaniards. Old and new 
are never very far from each other here 
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Their bottom line agreed upon, Cuna 
Indians at Kio Tigre prepare to market 


their moor cash c F ith coconut 
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in the mainland rain forest and fishing 
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lo soothe troubling spirits, cacao t 
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ending his air LE CO ote 


[constantly found old and new cussolvineg 


nto one another. | walked the streets of 


Casco Viejo, the Panama City built by the 
Spaniards atter the orginal was destroy ae 
during Morgan's raid buildings with 
at rought-iron ly; Ones avertor le ral ro 


streets that seem to lead tothe [7th centun 


[Instead they led me to the presidential pal 


ace, where mostly U. S.-ecducaled pianners 


look taward Panama's 2? l«6t centun 
Rumbling from the uncéasing flow of traf- 
fic, cliinking until the wee hours of Lhe morn- 
ing with the sound of slot machines in 
ways full casinos, giving come-nither neon 
yone with monev to buy goods, 
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fast-paced and #xXuU0¢ran! 


Panama City is i 

Just a few steps away from the public 
market full of produce from the interior, 
there 15 a ¢evymnasium full of drearns. Here 
boxe e Duran took his first steps 


toward international fame, and today 


Roberto 
SCOTeS 
of YOURE Men swing and sweat, hoping to 
join the list of more than acdozen world-class 
Panamanian boxing t hamp ak 
Panamanians spar just as vigorously with 
words: In Plaza Santa Ana | listened to the 
public expression of opinions as fiercely felt 
and freely stated as any in London's Hyde 
Park. From a thunderous denunciation of 
corrupting foreign intluences, [ rounded the 
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Central 


Where merchants offered the wares of the 


orner to cacophonous Avenida 
worlid—alwayvs cheaper than the vendor 
in the finest Panamanian tradi 


tion of hustling entrepreneurship 


nex! rie r 


WEWER €ITy where 
Avenida Central becomes Via Espa 


fa. Its a city of glass-and-concrete 
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bank buildings, high-rise condo- 
miniums and apartments, posh hotels and 
where the Marriot 


near the Pacific 


Liver 


Yet even bere, 


chops 
hotel sits elegantly shore, 
fishermen still 


from boats, hoping fora rood cay’s 


nets—ata- 


rung 


catch in the increasingly polluted water. 

The transit zone is the fastest growing 
part of Panama. Some projections suggest 
that three-quarters of the population will 
be concentrated here by the year 2000, Ac- 
cording to architect and former govern- 
ment minister Jorge Riba, 15 percent of 
the transit-zone population is composed of 
squatters. Asa result, there is increasing 
pressure on infrastructure and social ser- 
vices. Yet Riba allows himself some “skept- 
cal optimism.” Perhaps the transit zone can 
become a kind of social laboratory. Ashe put 
it: “What we have not been able to do with 
the rest of the country, we can do here and 
send a message throughout the country.” 

In Panama City’s San Miguelito neigh- 
horhood I visited a “learn, work, and earn" 
project that hinted at part of the solution, 
With the assistance of the Institute for the 
Formation and Training of Human Re- 
sources and the Overseas Education Fund, 
women here—many of them single parents 
—organized small home businesses. They 
make automobile seat covers, sell baked 
goods, produce clothing. They were trained 
in specific skills, such a5 woodworking. 
They learned budgeting and marketing and 
were encouraged to raise their often low 
self-esteem. 

One woman named Norma Catan, 
trained three years azo, received a loan of 
$875; since then she has repaid the loan, put 
her oldest daughter through secretarial 
school, and clears about $350.4 month from 
her baking business, Most of the women en- 
trepreneurs in the program average about 
$75 a month; not a lot, but more than they 
earned before. 

And freedom of expression hus not been 
buried by military power, On the anniversa- 
ry of Panama's independence from Colom- 
bia, I stood. on the balcony of the presidential 
palace as scores of high-school bands pa- 
raded by. Several, on reaching the palace, 
turned their backs on President Delvaile in 
solemn protest of the Spadafora murder. 
A few placards called for an investigation. 


“Students,” the officer next to me shrugged. 

Small changes, Partial solutions. Limited 
gains. Inthe shadows of the skyscrapers thal 
house Panama's 20th-century conquistado- 
res, this is the pace of change in Panama. If 
the future is a tapestry yet to be woven, its 
strands and colors are wound on the spools 
of Panama's energetic everyday life. 


HUS EVEN NOW I linger over the 

memory of my visit with Teodoro de 

Jess Villarrué, known to all as 

“Yoyo.” He is a bus painter, Buses 

in Panama stitch together the rich fabric of 

neighborhoods, cities, and towns. They are 

moving rainbows, rollicking with music and 

rhythm. Chrome-plated exhaust pipes issue 

a throaty roar integrating with blaring salsa 
and calypso music. 

Elaborate murals decorate the vehicles’ 
rear doors, and the artists like Yoyo who 
paint them are well known. Much of Yoyo's 
work borrows from science fiction: eerie 
moonscapes or futuristically clad women 
challenging space demons. 

Beneath the mango trees in his yard, 
Yovo was engaged in his bread-and-butter 
work of lettering taxicabs when I arrived. 
“dy VYovo! You look just like the Pope. A 
shacle darker perhaps,” the waiting cabbies 
teased when he showed them a portrait of 
Pope John Paul I he had painted. “We 
should put you ina gown.” A neighbor's son 
shyly approached and saicl his mother had 
sent him to find out what paint to use for 
her house. “You're too short, Yoyo,” anoth- 
er cabbie teased, suggesting that another 
painter was better. “Perhaps we should put 
you on a ladder.” 

And soit went all morning, Panamanians 
enjoying each other, which is really an 
essential truth about the character of this 
tiny new-old nation. Lasked Yovo about the 
science-fiction motif in his paintings. His 
response, apt enough for a Panama that in 
many respects is still searching tor gold: 
"The glitter of the future & an important 
element.” [] 


Social security for her parents, a young Cuna prepares for her puberty rites by having 
her body painted with berry juice, which darkens her skin. Following secluston 

during four days of feasting, dancing, and drinking, she will be eligible for marmiage— 
which will mean an extra pairof hands for the young woman's houwsehotdd, 
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JAPANESE AMERICANS 





By ARTHUR ZICH 
Photographs by MICHAEL 8. YAMASHITA 


NS THE DAY DEN MAY 1942 
when American soldiers took 
her end her family to the con- 
centration camp, the very last 

Y thing Mary Tsukamoto did 
was sweep the house. “I had to leave it 
clean,” she explains. “We didn't know how 
long we'd be gone." 

Mrs. Tsukamoto was one of nearly 
120,000 American citizens and alien resi- 
dents of Japanese ancestry who, after the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, were up- 
rooted from West Coast homes, farms, and 
businesses and herded, most of them, into 
assembly centers in racetracks and fair- 
grounds, Later they were transported to ten 
desolate concentration camps—the term 
used by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
himself, whose Executive Order 9066, 
éjgned February 19, 1942, put them there. 

Categorized by this presidential action as 
potential spies and saboteurs, they re- 
mained behind barbed wire for an average 
term oftwound a halfyears. The ordeal dev- 
astated the life's work of Issei (first genera- 
tion Japanese in the United States), costing 
them millions in lost property and income 
It deprived their Nisei (second generation) 
offspring, born in the U.5,, of liberty and 
the rights of citizenship. It fractured families 
along political and generational lines. 








Above all, in branding them as disloyal 
without charge or trial, it inflicted on Japa- 
nese Americans a gnawing sense of shame— 
for some to the third and fourth generations. 

In the years since the war Japanese Amer- 
cans have surmounted most of the social 
obstacles erected against them. They have 
risen so high and so fast, in fact, that they 
have been called a model minority—an 
epithet they deplore as simplistic, conde- 
scending, and forgetful of their traumatic 
history in the United States. Dr. Ford H. 
Kuramoto, director of Hollywood Mental 
Health Service, calls the stigma of intern- 
ment “a psychic skeleton in the closet.” 

Mary Tsukamoto, retired now after 26 
years of teaching in Florin, California, still 
lovesto talk to children of Japanese ancestry 
about old country culture. “They look up-at 
me with their big eves,” she relates, “and 
ask, again and again, “Was Great-prandpa 
really guilty when they put him in the con- 
centration camp?" 


INDBLOWWN and seasick, 15- 
year-old Yuki Torigoe stood at 
the rail as the salt-caked steamer 
Siberia Mary slipped through the 
(rolden Grate into San Francisco Bay. Like a 
score of other “picture brides" descending 
the ship's gangplank, she looked from her 


At ease in two cultures, Hisao Inowye tends a grill laden with teriyaki during San 
Francisco's Cherry Blossom Festival, Overcoming harsh prejudice and the 

humiliation of internment during World War I], fapanese Americans have become 
a successtul, dynamic, and distinctive ingredient in the United States of the 1980s. 
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hushamds photograph to the faces of the 
men in the dockside throng. It was May 
14. Less (hana month betore, at her home 
in Kwurashiki, she had knelt before a Shinto 
altar in her finest kimono and marred, by 
proxy, a man she had never met—a man 
who was then 5.500 mile away, FrunnIng a 
small shop in Watsonville, California 

“somehow we all pust found each other,’ 
Mrs. [Tongoe, now 90 and widowed, re- 
members. “Some of the other bricdes were 
crying: Their husbands turned out to be 2 
years older than their photos. But we all 
went off in cars for a mass American wed- 
ding at the hotel." 

Of the 214,000 Japanese immigrants who 
arrived in the United States in the first two 
decades of the 20th century, fewer tha: 


40,000 were women. Perhaps half were 





picture brides; most were a decade or more 
younger than their husbands. Many immi 
Grants were impoverished farmers fram 
southern prefectures like Hiroshima. Bul 
they carried in their hearts a fierce pride in 
Japan's rising power, a profound commit 
ment to its stern, traditional values 


on (duty to family and country); firt (a 





moral indebtedness, astoa parent, that can- 
not be repaid): earman (stoic endurance 
and a burning determination to work hard 
In America, make goocl, and return to their 
beloved homeland 

“They had no intention of staying,” Yuji 
Ichioka, researcher at the Asian American 
sucies Center of the University of Califor- 
nin, Los Angeles, explains. “They were $0- 
journers—hirds of passage 

America did not invite them to stay. As 
Asians they were barred from U. 5. citizen- 
ship—"the single most important factor al- 
fecting the [ssei in this country,” Ichioka 


avers. “It kept them out of the American 


Arthur Zich studied Chinese at Yale Universit, 
andl has: written extensively on Asian topics. 
Photographer Michael S. Yamashita is a third 





generation Japanese American 


Crush of merrymakers accompanies 
the miRosnl, a portible Shinto shrine, 
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Firat field of endeavor for many, agriculture provided work for fapanese 
lwo pineapple pickers are among 
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political process and left them defenseless 
against discriminatory legislation.” 

From 1907 through 1948 anti-Janpanese 
bills were introduced in every session of the 
California legislature. In 1907 a gentlemen's 
agreement between the United States and 
Japan halted immigration of male laborers. 
In 1913 a California law banned purchase of 
land by aliens “ineligible to citizenship.” 
Seven vears later a similar law prevented 
them from leasing land. Then, in 1924, a 
new U.S. Immigration Act slammed the 
door on Japanese immigration completely. 

The Japanese settled for whatever wages 
they could get—often half what whites 
were paid for similar labor. Most turned to 
farming, laboring under Japanese bosses in 
picking, packing, and pruning gangs that 
began work by lantern light well before 
dawn and finished long past dark. 

Michiko Tanaka, who left Hiroshima for 
California in 1923 and bore 13 American 
children, recalls the life, “Until the intern- 
ment camp, | worked in the fields right up to 
the day each baby was born,” she says. “We 
would finish the work, wrap our children in 
blankets—and move on. Papa loved to gam- 
ble and drink: All the Isset men did, Me, 
he never talked to. The children, Papa 
harangued: ‘Learn vour culture! Learn 
Japanese! As long as you look Japanese, you 
are going to b¢ Japanese.’ ” 

“Papa knew the struggle was futile—that 
as long as we lived here Americanization 
was going to gobble us up,” says the Tana- 
kas’ daughter Akemi Kikumura, a cultural 
anthropologist. “Hut he fought it as long as 
he lived. That was my father's way.” 


ONETHELESS, the Issei sought 
| places to put down roots. Some 
managed to buy or lease farms 
before alien land measures passed 
intolaw. Some put tithesin the names of their 
American-born children or of trusted Amer- 
ican friends, In all, the Japanese never 
owned or leased more than 4 percent of Cali- 
fornia’s improved cropland. But by 1920, 
sales of Issel farm produce accounted for 
more than 10 percent.of the total value of all 
commercial truck crops in California, 
“Japanese neighborhoods grew up as 
sanctuaries against outside hostility,” Dr, 
Kikumura goes on. “They became, in effect, 
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extended families.” The Japanese commu- 
nity in San Mateo, south of San Francisco, 
was typical. By 1924 the town had both a 
Buddhist and a Christian church. A chapter 
of the Japanese Association of America was 
resolving commercial disputes and staging 
annual picnics. There were six billiard par- 
lors and an apartment house complete with 
backyard tea garden and redwood o-furo 
(hot tub bath), where Issei men gathered on 
Saturday nights to soak away cares, sip 
sake, and strum the samisen (three-stringed 
banjo), Tanomoshi, an informal savings 
and loan system, helped provide capital for 
local businesses serving local needs. “De- 
fault meant disgrace to the borrower and his 
family," Dr. Kikumiira explains. “No one 
would have dreamed of it.” 

For boys, most communities had a Scout 
troop, a baseball team, and a kendlo ( Japa- 
nese fencing) antl sumo (wrestling) club. 
Girls joined the Camp Fire Girls and odori 
( Japanese dance) groups. Nisei males, grow- 
mg up in this mixed world of old Japan and 
new America, were separated from their 
fathers by an average age difference of 38 
years: Thrée-fourths of the parents were 
Buddhist; most knew little English. The 
majority of the children were Christian; all 
spoke Enghsh, and few spoke Japanese. 

Parental word was law. There was vir- 
tually no juvenile delinquency. Teachers 
ranked second only to parents. “Honor or 
shame to the family name would be brought 
according to the success or failure of the 
child in school,” wrote Seattle sociologist §. 
Frank Mivamoto. After-school Japanese- 
language classes only created more cultural 
conflict. Retired U.S: Army Maj. Tom 
Kawaguchi, 64, director of Go For Broke, 
Inc., # Japanese-American veterans’ orga- 
nization based in San Francisco, tells how 
one Nisei saw it: “I hated every minute of 
it. Hell, ] wanted to be an American!” 

This sentiment was shared by many mem- 
bers of the influential Japanese American 
Citizens League (JACL), founded in 1929. 
Issel, denied U.S. citizenship, still looked 
on Japan as their motherland, still felt its 
emotional tug. But their Nisei sons and 
daughters adopted the JACL credo: “I am 
proud that laman American citizen of Japa- 
nese ancestry,” and they pledged to defend 
the United States (Continued on page 526) 
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A separate America 


“IGNS OF HATRED 
on. a Los Angeles 
house in the 1920s (left) 
proclaim the blatant 
prejudice often faced by 
NEI cBOD, Anti-J sti - 
was marshaled by a host of 
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Living in uncertainty 


helped Dr. Kaziuyuki was a medical student at 
Soyo (right), endure war broke out. In a letter 
internment. Pictured at written at the Santa Anita 
their wedding (below assembly center he tells a 
right), the couple had former professor of his 
hastened their marriage to hope and bewilderment. 
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MICHAEL §. TAMASHITA (TOF LEFT); LINRART OF CONGRESS (ASCVE); COUNTEST EADUTUKI TAMAMASI) 


He ” 
Located in inhospitable 
and swampy lowlands, 
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Fighting for their country 





os RORTTHES Be ts 
WOFOLD DUTY to camp. The irony of 
his country is served by Japanese Americans 
Ted I. Miyata (above), fighting for a nation that 
who had signed up for the confined their people is 
Army before the Japanese sharpened by the valor 
bombing of Pearl Harbor. they displayed on the 
He used a furlough to help battlefield. For its size and 
his mother, Nami, prepare length of service, no other 
to move to an internment American unit was more 
100/442nd Regimental 
primarily of Japanese 
earned more than. 18,000 
individual citations for 
bravery. 
warded a Distinguished 

Service Cross, Senator Daniel 
K. Inouye of Hawaii (left), 
who lost an arm during the 
veterans of the 442nd at a 

. — formation. 


BICAEL 8. FAMASHITA (ABOVE AND 
Lowes WiGhT) 
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éé J DON'T REGRET 

f having served at all,” 
a brief internment and 
work-release program, he 
to lose a leg during combat 
with the 100/442nd in 
Italy. “We were more 
for having started the 





unit in Washington, D. C., 
from President Harry 5. 
Truman (above). 

Makabe (left) was chief of 
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(Continued from pageSI7) “againstallen- 
emies.” Seattle [ssei Yorhisada Rawal artic- 
ulated the Issei’s dilemma: “I felt a turmoil 
deep in my mind,” he told an interviewer at 
81. “I did not want my sons to take arms 
arainst my mother country. But lowed this 
country alot. | was crushed between human 
affection and giri." 

Kamechivo Takahashi, 94, of San Mateo, 
recalls ber own family circumstance: “We'd 
saved a goodly amount over the years to 
build 2 home of our own, Then, when it 
looked as if war was imminent, Mr. Taka- 
hashi said he thought we should take the 
money and go back to Japan. But our two 
sons saic, ‘Wait! We're Americans! Our 
world is here.’ So we built our house and 
moved into it in the fall of 1941." 

Just a few weeks later Mrs. Takahashi, 
busy in the kitchen, heard a radio blaring in 
the living room. “T-couldn't understand the 
English,” she recalls. “All I could hear was 
the announcer shouting.” It was Sunday, 
December 7. 


UST VISUALIZE that day! The Pacif- 
ic Fleet, our first ine of defense, was all 
but sunk! Our second line was the West 
Coast, where the heaviest concentra- 
tion of Japanese and people of Japanese de- 
scent resided. And we were getting it 
straight from the horse's mouth—from in- 
tercepted cable traffic out of Tokyo, which 
we code-named MAGIC—that the Japa- 
nese were setting Up an esplonage-sahotage 
network on the coast, There was only one 
thing to do, and that was move those people 
out of there’ 

The speaker is New York lawyer John J. 
McCloy, 91, Assistant Secretary of War un- 
der President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

“Earl Warren, the attorney general out 
there in California [afterward Chief Justice 
of the United States), had been pleading 
with the White House: ‘For God's sake! 
Move the Japanese!’ 

“The President called Francis Biddle, the 
Attorney General, into his office. 

“Francis, the President said, ‘are you in 
favor of this mover’ 

“"Oh yes, Mr. President,’ said Biddle. 
‘But I want to see it carried out humanely,’ 

**That's exactly what I want to do,’ the 
President said, ‘You help draw the order’— 
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and right then and there, Biddle did. The 
President went on: ‘And I want the Army to 
carry it out!" 

“When he heard of the plan, Chief of Staff 
General George Marshall pleaded: ‘Please, 
Mr. President, we've got our hands full.’ 

“"'No,’ said the President. ‘No civilian 
agency can do this. | want the Army to take 
itor.” 

"We were faced with what Mr. Churchill 
called the ‘bloody dilemmas.’ I said, ‘We're 
going to have litigation about this, but we 
better go ahead and do it. We don't know 
where their next attack is coming ftom.’ I 
didn't give a damn whether they were citi- 
mens or not.” 

Scholars have questioned the necessity of 
President Roosevelt's action, pointing out 
that the Office of Naval Intelligence, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's own special investigator all 
assured Washington that there was no evi- 
dence of espionage or sabotage by Japanese 
Americans. Dr, Peter [rons, associate pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of 
(California, San Diego, who conducted an 
exhaustive study of 2,000-plus MAGIC 
messages, concludes: “The MAGIC cables 
do not implicate Japanese Americans in any 
sabotage or espionage activity. They pro- 
vite no substantiation for concern on the 
President's part about the loyalty of Japa- 
nese Americans on the West Coast.” 

“We're charged with wanting to get rid of 
the Japs for selfish reasons,” said the secre- 
tary of California's Grower-Shipper Vegeta- 
ble Association in the Saturday Evening 
Post in Mav 1942. "We do," 

Declared U. 8, Congressman John Ran- 
kin of Mississippi: “This is a race war." But 
whatever clse is said, ultimate responsibility 
was the President's. As McCloy states: 
“Franklin Roosevelt was the only man inthe 
world who could sign that order relocating 
those people. And he signed it." Reflected 
Attorney General Biddle in his memoirs: 
“The Constitution has never greatly both- 
ered any wartime President,” 

On the West Coast, FBI agents and local 
police rounded up more than 2,000 suspect- 
éd security risks: Japanese-language and 
martial-arts teachers, Buddhist priests, 
community leaders. Among the targets 
were picture bride Yuki Torigoe and her 
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A place of sorrow lives on in the memories of Karl and Elaine Yoneda, who return 


each year for commemorative services at Manzaner, now a-natiortl! historic 


nimork. Beonuse she i Caucasian, Elaine could have remained at home when 
evacuction was ordered for Karl and the couple's three-year-old son. Bur she 
demanded to go with her fomity to Manzonar. A monument to those who died at 


the camp (below) bears the Jopanese symbols for consolation, soul, ond tower 








hisband, who ran a small watch-repair and 
gun shop in Watsonville, California: “That 
very morning they took Mr. Torigoc away. | 
didn't see him again for nearly a year.” 


“SHE PRESIDENT'S ORDER had 
litthe-effect on Hawaii. Fewer than 
2,000 Japanese were Laken into cus- 
tody. Hawa's 158,000 Japanese 
represented 37 percentof the population and 
an even higher percentage of the skillecl la- 
bor force. “Without them,” says Franklin 
Ode, director of ethnic studies at the Uni 
versity of Hawan at Manoa, “Hawan simply 
couldn't have functioned.” 

A civilian War Relocation Authority 
pWERA) was established to assist in the evac 
uation. [ts first director, Milton S, Fisen- 
hower, brother of the general, envisioned 
the agency overseeing a humane resettle- 
ment program that would put the uprooted 
Japanese back to work in public and private 
jobs throughout the inland states. But the 
reception Eisenhower received at a meeting 
With the governors and attorneys general of 
ten western states on April 7, 1942, con- 
winced him that such a scheme had no hope 
of realization. Wyoming Governor Nels 
Smith warned that if Eisenhower's plan 
were attempted “there would be Jans hang- 
Ing from every pine tree,” Explained Idaho 
Attorney General Bert Miller; “We want to 
keep this a white man's country.” Eisen- 
hower resigned. 

“So, says Yuji Ichioka, “the great fire 
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Room at the top is the reward 
for Japanese Americans with 
pick oni deta. pueloocirng 
with his wife, Yone, at their 
Pelham, New York, home, Kay 
Sugahara (left) ts chatrman 
of Fairfield Maxwell Ltd., 
which has holdings in ot! 
tuners and refrigerated curgo 
ihips. [he son of immigrants 
who worked on suukur 
nlontations, Honolulu hotel 
owner AL T. Hoyashi (right) 
has-been honored as Howati's 
Rusinessmiuin of the rear 


sale got under way.” Evacuation notices, 
posted on telephone poles, gave some Japa- 
nese just two days to dispose of the posses- 
sions of a lifetime, A few, like Mary 
Tsukamoto and her husband, were able to 
leave homes and property in the care of 
trusted friends. Most had to deal with bar- 
fain hunters and profiteers 

Mary Oda's family, who farmed 30 acres 
in the San Fernando Valley, had just two 
weeks to dispose of a new 31,200 tractor, 
three cars, three trucks, and all their crops. 
“In all,” recalls Dr. Oda, now a physician 
practicing near the tormer tamily homesite, 
“we got $1,300. We couldn't argue. We had 
to leave.’ 

When evacuation day arrived, Norman 
Mineta, who was then ten and later became 
a U.S. congressman from San Jose, put on 
his Cub Scout umform. At the 1942 com- 
metncement exercises of the University of 
California at Berkeley, the top scholar was 
ahsent. Harvey Itano, who recorded four 
years of straight A's, was in the Sacramento 
assembly center. Explained university pres- 
ident Robert G. Sproul: “His country has 
called him elsewhere, ” 

Hoping thereby to prove their patriotism, 
the majority of Japanese Americans wentot 
to the internment camps without a whisper 
Exhorted JACL president Saburo Kido 
"Let ws leave with a smiling face and coura- 
ceous mien. Let us look upon ourselves as 
the pioneers of a new era looking forward to 
the greatest adventure of our times.” 
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“Like alotofcouples then, we got married 
just before the evacuation 50 we wouldn't be 
separated,” remembers Dr. Raruyuki Ta- 
kahashi, retired now after 23 years in inter- 
nal medicine at Oakland's Kaiser Hospital 
(page 522). Adds his wife, Soyo, “We honey- 
mooned at Santa Anita assembly center." 

The racetrack, near Pasadena, was con- 
verted Into a holding area for Japanese 
Americans, pending construction of perma- 
nent concentration camps. At Santa Anita 
the Takahashis shared a single, manure- 
speckled horse stall, and one roll of toilet pa- 
pera week, with another newlywed couple. 
“Manure dust kept drifting down from the 
walis and ceilings,” Doctor Takahashi re- 
lates: Sovo adeis: “We had four wood-frame 
cots, with straw-filled mattresses, jammed 
in crosswise with a blanket hanging down 
the middle for privacy. After a couple of 
weeks, mushrooms began growing up 
through the floor.” 

Kaz tacked up wrapping paper to block 
the manure dust: Soyo hung a Stanford pen- 
nant. “Something great and something 
American may come out of al! this,” young 
Kaz wrote in June 1942. “In the meantime 
we live on from day to day, not unhappily 
butin alog of uncertainty about the future.” 

By September, ten camps had been con- 
structed in the wilds of Arkansas, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, and 
Wyoming. Rohwer, Arkansas, was Sur- 
rounded by mosquito- and snake-infested 
swamps and became a quagmire when the 
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rains came. Poston, Arizona, got 50 hot that 
people jokingly renamed the camp Roastin’, 
poured water on their canvas cots, and slept 
outdoors trying to keep cool—until dust 
storms crove them hack insite, 

California’s Manzanar—w here the Taka- 
hashis were moved in the fall of 1942-—was 
typical: wood-frame, tar-paper barracks, 
armed guardsin sentry towers, barbed wire, 
An American flag fluttered over the pates. 
Each barracks consisted of four 20-by-20- 
foot rooms furnished with an oi] stove and a 
bare hanging bulb, There were no closets, 
Takahashi wrote, “no shelves, no table 
or chair, not even a nail to hang one's 
hat.” Open showers and latrines offered 
no privacy, 

Five doctors cared for the camp's 10,000 
people, Mary Oda lost her father, older 
brother, and asisterin the scant space of sev- 
en months. Tom Watanabe, naw of Chica- 
go, lost his wife and twin girls in childbirth. 
“What haunted me,” Watanabe says, “was 
that for years I didn’t know what they did 
with the bodies." 


© EASE THE WARTIME labor 

shortage, the WRA allowed some 

internees to work outside the 

camps, The plan, for the most part, 
was successiful—but not always. Nancy 
Araki and ber parents left Amache, Colora- 
do, tostart a farm at American Fork, Utah. 
“Tslept on asofa under the living-room win- 
dow,” she recalls. “] was just falling asleep 
one night when someone threw a brick 
through the glass. My father moved us back 
into a camp,” 

The camps weren't trouble free either. 
“The air has been tense and explosive for the 
past several months,” Takahashi wrote as 
the winter of 1942 set in. Small, pro-Japa- 
nese fangs were trying to have thew way bya 
reign of terror, he explained. Some, though 
not all of the Kibei—that is, American-born 
citizens educated in Japan—were openly 
pro-lapanese. The “thoroughly American” 
Internees were keeping quiet because “we all 
realize that Americanism has somehow 
skipped the Japanese Americans... .” 

Two days before Pearl Harbor's first an- 
niversary, one of the pro-American JACL 
leaders at Manzanar, Fred Tayame, was 
severely beaten. Three Kibei were arrested 
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for the assault. Next day a mot erupted 
Two 
internees were killed by military police, ten 
others were wounded. “We staved in our 
quarters, We were frightened,” Dr. ‘Taka: 
hash relates now 
To separate loval from distoval individ- 
uals anc to identify those who micht be 
callect wp for military service, the govern- 
ment in February 1943. requirec 
aver 16 to fill out a loyalty questionnaire 
Question 27 asked Nisei males; “Are you 
willing to serve in the armed forces of the 
United States on combat duty, wherever or- 
dered?” Question 28 asked: “Will vou swear 
unqualified allegiance to the United States 
and forswear any form of allegiance or 


obedience to the Japanese emperor ? 


the worst violence of the evacuation 


Perini 


some 9,000 answered the questions “na- 
no,” qualified their answers, or refused to 
respond at all, All persons giving so-called 
no-no answers were summar+ily branded clis- 
loval. Most were eventually removed from 
their camps and segregated for the duration 
at Tule Lake, Califorma, But more than 
65,000, about 85 percent of the internees 
who responded, answered 
firming their lovalty. “It was ary country 
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and | wanted to defend it,” savs Tom Kawa- 
ruchi. “It was that simple.” Explains Ha- 
waii's Senator Daniel K. Inouve, wholostan 
arm in combat and earned the Distinguished 
service Cross, America’s second highest 


decoration for bravery: “We were fighting 


two wars—one against the Axis overseas 
and another against racism at home.’ 
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“(HE 23,000 NISEI who fought forthe 


country of their birth averaged five 


feet four inches in heim@ht and 125 
pounds in weight, with M1 rifle ane 
grenades. They wore shirts with 13'/,-tnch 
necks, pants with 26-inch waists, and size 
three boots. They won more than 18,000 
decorations for bravery, inclucing a Medal 
of Honor, 52 Distinguished Service Crosses, 
560 Silver Stars, 28 with oak-leaf clusters 
and no fewer than 9,486 Purple Hearts 
Nisei were barred from enlisting in the 
Wavy and Marines, but 6,000 served as 
Army military intelligence specialists in the 
Pacific. They were attached to about [30 
units from eight different countries and the 
armies of China. According to Gen. Charles 
Willoughby, intelligence chief for Gen 
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Business blooms tn California’ 
Vionterey County, where 6] fapanese 
American familias dominate the ciut- 
Laver iiliuisiry. AL a nursery outside 
Salinas (above), Masako Hirai tapes 
buds to prevent splitting. Nearby, rows 
of sreenhouses (above left) march away 
from the home of Morinaga: Toshiro and 
his wife, Runt. fter enigroting from 
fapanin 1956, Tashiro worked asa 
migrant farm worker and gardener 
fodaoy he produces more than six nullion 
comations a -vear. in a Jopanese-stvle 
ving room (top) the Tashiros toast 


family and a neighbor with sake; 


+4] 


Douglas MacArthur, they shortened the 
War against Japan by two years. 

Their single most valuable exploit, says 
Shig Kihara, one of the founders of the 
Army's Japanese-language school at the 
Presidioin san Francisco, was cracking \)p- 
ration Z, Japan's stratewic plan for the de- 
fense of the Philippines and the Marianas 
Che result of that effort was the U, 5. naval 
victory in the Battle of Leyte Gulf and the 
final destruction of the Japanese fleet, 

In Europe, the mainland Niset’s 442nd 
Regimental Combat Team, combined over 
seas with the Hawaiian 100th Battalion, 
took forits motto “Go For Broke.” Fighting 
in Italy and southern France, the 100/442nd 
emerged for its size and length of service a5 
the most decorated unit in American Nis- 
tory—earning tight Presidential Unit Cita- 


tions and taking 300 percent casualties. 


Its most celebrated mission was the Octo 
ber 1944 rescue oO [ the “Lost Battalion” a 
unit of the Texas 36th Infantry Division, 
which had been cut off and was being 
chewed to pieces in the Vosges Mountains ot 
France. In furious fighting over six days, the 
100/442 nd suffered more than &00 casualties 
to rescue 211 members of the Lost Battalion 

Fifth Army Commanding Gen. Mark 
Clark told them: “The whole United states 
is proud of you 2 

Not quite, Having survived three major 
campaigns, T/Set. Shig Doi hitchhiked 
back to Auburn, California. With his duttel 
haz on his shoulder and a Bronze Star on his 
i hest, the diminutive hero topped the crest 
of a hill and looked down onto his home- 
town. Doi still shuts his eyes atthe bitter rec 
ollection: “Every store on Main Street had 
a ‘No Japs Wanted’ sign out front.” 





ULE LAKE, the last of the concen- 
tration camps, closed for good in 
March 1946. At least a third of all 


Japanese-American truck farmers 


on the West Coast found their lands ruined 
or lost to foreclosure, Japanese neighbor- 
hoods everywhere were gone, their rented 
homes and shops taken over by war workers 
who had flooded into the region. 

sovo Takahashi found her parents’ home 
in Palo Alto filled with migrants sleeping ten 
ta a room. After three wartime vears asa 
cook in an Idaho labor camp, John Saito’s 
mother, Sakuvo, had saved enough money 
lor a down payment on a moclest house in 
southwest Los Angeles; the day she tned to 
move in, she was handed an injunction. 
“Restrictive covenant,” Saito explains. “A 
thousand-dollar fine and/or a year in jail if 
we moved in. We sold—for a song." 








“Trees have a -vearning to live again.” Phot 
philosophy guides the hand of furniture moker 
Genrse Nakashima (left), who strives to highlight 
the wood's fullest natural beauty. He marks this 
slab of walnut for butterfly inlays: Aft fis Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, home he maintains his own 
workshop and showrooms to display his work 

Ina ooayful gibeot American culture, artist 
Masami Teraoka fabove), who resides in Hawaii 
and California, weed-o traditional print style fora 
work entitled “McDonald's Homburgers Invading 
Japan/Chochin-me (Woman With Lantern,” 


It has been estimated that Japanese- 
American losses totaled 490 million dol 
lars—in. 1942 dollars. In 1948 Congress 
appropriated 38 million dollars to settle 
claims, but the processing was so snarled 
that the internees settled for an average of 
adime on the dollar. Mary Oda's mother, a 
former teacher who turned to field labor to 
support herself, carried the ashes of her dead 
husband, son, and daughter around in an 
urn for six years, unable to afford a proper 
funeral. She finally setiled for £1,800 just 
to see them buried. 

some injustices were redressed. In 1952 
JACL helped win repeal of California's alien 
land laws, and Congress granted the Isset’s 
rightto citizenship at last. Amongthose who 
appliedis Michiko Tanaka, now 81. "T have 
11 children living and 22 grandchildren, all 
citizens, she said. “I'm entitled.’ 

























Secking the path of enlightenment, ten Trainees at this Honolulu temple ari 


20n Ainldhist tnitiates walk through at 5 acm. to meditate before breakfast 
intermationo! Aen Doio’s and their normal duties tending the 
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Cionen-ft Lemple outside Honolulu temple ond herb garden, Evening 


(above). Many American-born japanese activities inchide training on music, 
forsook ther ancestral religions and ceramics, and murtial arts such as yuo 
aqaonted CAristhonity, ive sore of tell (tej), on apprdacht-to archery thitt 
CnLiciren fulfill poaururies for deene incormirites the sare three disciplines of 
cultural bonds by embracing the beliefs CoOmornnrition, breathing, ard posture 
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Man in the middle, gold trader Alan Yormashita has his hands full at Goldman 
Sachs & Company in New York City as Ae talks with a buyer on one phone and a 
éeller on the other. Holder of degrees from Yale and Princeton, Yamashita, 35, now 
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Social barriers fell too. Nisei men and Japanese Americans reside (88 percent of 
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women found that traditional japanese va 
ues had become marketable commodities percent above the statewide average. Wrol 


ic— sociolorist William Petersen: “Ewen in a 





in America. “The Japanese work et 
personal discipline, deference to authority, country whose patron saintis Horatio Alger, 
high productivity, and emphasis on qual there is no parallel to this success stor 


Ly orresponds iO 
ethic,” explains UCLA sorctolovist Harn 
Kitano. “OUmnee these qualities were ridi 
uled, despised. Now they dovetail with 


the needs of the American marketplace.” 


[Twenty-five vears after the camps were 


ic old Protestant 





NWDOITSASTORY told over and ove: 
arain. Paul lerasaki, 65, grew uy 
on the poor side of Los Angeles 

where his father had the ill for 









lune to open a bakery in 1941. The family 
closed, the average personal income of Japa- spent the war vears in the desert camp al 
nese Americans was 11 percent above the ‘4rila River, Arizona, Lerasaki worked hus 


average family income Wav through UCLA, earning a doctorate in 





national average 
was 32 percent higher. A higher proportion  immunology-rmbryology, and studied with 
of Japanese Americans Were engaged in pro Nobel laureate Sir Peter Medawar at Un 


hk 


fessional occupations than were whites. By versity College in London. Today Dr. Tera 


1981, an astonishing 88 percent of Sansei saki heads UCLA's Terasaki Laboratory, 


(third generation) children were attending recornizeril £5 a pioneer in the crucial area of 
dllege; and of these, 92 percent planned  tissuc-matching for organ transplants 
In California, where The tate Minoru Yamasaki and his bride 


Lil [ess nal CAPELTS i lik a 
more than a thir of the nations /20,000 ‘beruko, shared a one-bedroom New York 
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apartment with his parents and younger 
brother during the war years. Before the 
war. Yamasaki spent his days boxing im- 
ported china; nights, he struggled toward a 
master's degree in architecture at New York 
University. The crowning achievement of 
his career: Manhattan's twin-tower, L10- 
story World Trade Center 

The first Japanese-American astronaut, 
Lt. Col. Elson Onizuka of the U.S. Air 
Force, who died with sx other crew mem- 
bers when the space shuttle Challenger ex- 
ploded last January 28, had dreamed of 
spaceflight since bovhood. At 13 he had 
stood on the black Java shores of the Big Is- 
land of Hawait and looked up at the night 
sky, filled with wonder at the flight of Alan 
B. Shepard, [r., America’s first man in 
space. This is how Elli Onizuka described 
his own first Hight in 1985: 

“Tlooked down as we passed over Hawati 
and thought about all the sacrifices of all the 
people who helped me along the way. My 
grandparents, who were contract laborers; 
my parents, who did without to send me to 
college; my schoolteachers, coaches, and 
ministers—all the past generations who 
pulled together to create the present. Differ- 
ent people, different races, different reli- 
gions—all working toward a common goal, 
all one family.” 

Postwar Japanese-American success gave 
rise to the media catchphrase “model mi 
nority.” The term makes virtually every 
Japanese American wince. Some resent be- 
ing held up for other races to emulate. “It's 
the whites who are the model, We're still the 
minority,” savs one San Francisco attorney 
"The term measures us against them, on 
Lketr terms.” Others object that the kabel 
obscures the many human problems—fom 
neglected elders and broken marriages to 
kids strung out on drugs—that Japanese 
Americans share with other Americans. 

Many Sansei grew up torn between their 
parents’ unspoken shame and a fierce new 
American pride in ethnic identity, Fora long 
time, Japanese Americans shrouded the 
wartime experience from the world, from 
themselves, and from their own children 
behind 40 years of silence, a resigned shrug, 
and the phrase riizaia-ga-nat (nothing can 
be done). “Anger, shame, humiltation—all 
are part of it,” says Dr. Edward Himeno, a 


Japanese Americans: Home at Las! 





Space hero Air Force Lt. Col. Ellison 
Onizuka, Hawattan-born fapanese- 
American astronaut, perished tm the 
lonuary 1986 Challenger shuttle explosion. 
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nsychiatrist who has worked extensively 
with Nisei camp Victims. 

“The Sansel absorbed the emotions their 
parents bottled up,” says Dr. Himeno. 
“They grew up teeling ‘there's something 
wrong with me, and [ don't know what it 
"Congressman Robert Matsiti, interned 
as a one-year-old, offers an illustration: “I 
remember about age 14 sittme on the back 
porch with a friend. He said, ‘Gee, | wish | 
weren't Japanese.’ ] said, “Yeah, me too.'" 

Some Sansei turned theirangerinward, “I 
did heroin, every drug Pcould find,” relates 
Vietnam combat veteran Mike Watanabe, 
now executive director of Los Angeles’ 
Asian American Drug Abuse Program 
(AADAP). “I wasn't proud of my heritage as 
an Asian American and wanted to assert my 
own identity—even if it was a destructive 
one.” Eventually, Watanabe says, he un- 
derstood that he was proud of betng Japa- 
nese American. He got off drugs, earned a 
master’s degree, and dedicated himself to 
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social work al AADAP, a storefront com- 
munity clinic in Los Angeles’ multiracial, 
working-class Crenshaw district. Save 
Watanabe: “In the ten years I've been here, 
we've treated thousands of Japanese Ameri- 
cans for drug abuse,’ 

Other Sansel moved to sett heirethnic rec: 
ord right. In 1980 five Sansei attorneys 
crafted a brief laying out the constitutional 
Violations surrounding the camp experi- 
ence. In 1983 these attorneys and a team of 
more than 100 volunteer lawvers and law 
students forced reopening of the three con- 
victions the Supreme Court upheld m 1943 
and 1944. In the first of the cases—that of 
Fred Rorematsyu, who was tried lor resisting 





Class clown tums a gesture of ridicule 


Pte a good-natured acknowledgment. of 
his heritage ata Buddhist school tn 
Gardena, California (above), In Las 
Angeles’ Little Tokyo district, Jiro 
Uchida (facing page) adds od beord to 
traditional carb to play “Shogun Santa 
In [ike foshion, his fellow Japanese 
ATericans draw from feo soctetres to 


create a culture uniguely their own 


internment—a U.S. district court judge in 
San Francisco cleared the conviction, de- 
claring thal our institutions must “protect all 
citizens from the petty fears and prejudices 
that are so easily aroused," 

The most momentous of the legal actions 
was finally getting Congress to establish a 
commission in 1980 to investigate the facts 
ancl circumstances surrounding FDR's Ex- 
ecutive Order 9066. For the first time Japa- 
nese Americans came forward and publicly 
recounted their experiences in the camps, 
Men and women wept as they testified. 
“After 40 years,” says Dr, Kuramoto, “the 
emotional boil was lanced, and the healing 
process was begun.” 

After hearing testimony from some 750 
witnesses, the commission concluded that 
Executive Order 9066 was not justified by 
military necessity, that “a grave injustice” 
had been done to those interned, and that 
the broad historical causes behind the order 
were “race prejudice, war hysteria, and a 
failure of political leadership.” 1 he commis- 
son recommended the appropriation of 1.5 
billion dollars as compensation to the vic- 
tims. “It was a redemption,” says Warren 
Furutani of UCLA's Asian American Stud- 
ies (Center. “The victims werent guilty 
and the Sansei finaily found out what their 
parents had been through.’ 

Their problem now was to find out who 
they were themselves. Sansei Philip Go 
tanda, 35, of San Francisco, perhaps the 
most prolific of young Japanese-American 
playwrights, went to live in rural Japan to 
try to answer the question, “How Japanese 
am If’ “I had the language down pretty 
well,” he relates. “I was wearing the clothes, 
getting around fine, feeling comfortable 
And one day, walking down the street, [had 
a profound experience: | suddenly realized 
that all the faces I'd been seeing in the 
movies and on television, all the faces of the 
people on the street, were Japanese. Every- 
one looked like me. For time in my 
hit, 1 was anonymous.” 

(rotanda pauses, as if to let the experience 
sinkinanew. “Tthink it gave me the vantage 
point to accept the fact that I am not 
Japanese, he says. “Por better or for worse 
lam ain American.” 

And what did Gotanda do thenr 

“I came home," he says withasmile. [] 
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the African Night 
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Dining on board, a Gambian epauleted bat pup murses 
carry a pup two-thirds her own weight. Epauleted bats are 
members of a large group called flying foxes: vegetarians that 
slaughtered as crop-destroying pests, but they are actually 
vital to the regeneration of forests. Decimation of these 

bats could have a devastating effect on tropical ecosystems 
on three continents and several Pacific islands. 














ANGING IN A TREE beside a 
stre¢tlamp ina night-darkened 
town on Lake Victoria in East 
Africa, an epauleted bat futfed 
his white shoulder fur, putted out nis cheek 
pouches, fanned his wings, and gave voice 
lo the repeated gonglike calls that would 
attract a mate 

This handsome litth mammal with a 50- 
centimeter (20-inch) wingspan had already 
attracted me; for weeks | hati been trying to 
photog rap +h an epauleted bat vocahzing in 
full courting display Now | had sumbled 
onte just such a remarkable demonstration 

Unlike many bats, the epauleted species 
lack the ability to echolocate, Females ap 
parently neeq light to see the males come 
hither performance, Here on the main street 

Ken A. mate hat 
guarded lighted! streetlamps that allowed 
them to practice their amorous allurements 
all night long. 

Epauleted bats were plans in 
L982 When | accidentally became aware 
of their extraordinary characteristics. They 
and other species of flving foxes are among 
Airmcas most interesting and important 
animals. (Indeed, the decline of fruit- and 
nectar-eating bats elsewhere poses 
a very real threat to the survival of tropical 
lorests—but more of that later.) 

Cin my first adventure in Africa I was 
bats on the Senewa 





of Kisumu. ‘Townes 


not in Mv 





here aaa Tel 


mist-netting for oth Cr { 
River in Zimbabwe. Alone in the dark at 2 
A.m., knee-deep and shivering in the cold 
waiter, lwas morethan alittle nervous about 
the many unidentinable sounds: Lions and 
hyenas called, and a herd of Cape buffalo 
rustled the tall grass nearby. (Ine sound 
particularly, was memorable and tantaliz- 
singsong honking. What 
crealure spoke with this voice? In the next 
few nignt= [ netted several epauieted bats, 
but weeks passer before I discovered thai 
the haunting call was the courtship song of 
this member of the flying fox group 

] set out to capture on film @ courting 
epauleted bat. Yet my many altempts in 
Vananty faded. Dhe animals were extremely 
shy and alert; y wouldn't periisi 
Intrusion into their private lives, So my 1982 
African journey ended without m\ 
even one courting epauteted bat 

My next encounter with this intriguing 


ing—a continvwows 
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Gentle Fliers of the African Night 


creature came in 1954, during research on 
frog-eating bats in Kenya." Dr. Michael ] 
Ryan, atrog behaviorist from the University 
af Texas at Austin, was recording evening 
fromcalls beside Lake Victoria when he sum- 
Mmoned me to come quickly 
Mike had spotted an 
epauleted bat performing 
in a nearby tree, We 
Watched from afew varcs 
away one of the most fas- 
cinating of mammalian 
displays: The bat 
simultaneousiy singing, 
beating hali-closed wings, 
and flashing the long tufts of white shoulder 
fur from which it takes its name. Except 
during courtshin, this fur is withdrawn into 
shoulder pouches. (;lands inthe pouches are 
vege to secrete attractive ociors, which 
he long epaulet hairs and beating wings 
a lp waft to cruiing females 
"Dr. Ta 


Frog-Enating Bat” 


A research 
project 
supported 
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society 
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ep sateen bat pup foes off w ithe a fig. Aun 
eiongoted snout and woright ears inspired 
the mame fiving fox. 
Turon the shoutders of some 5] 


as this By ie8 ofer's bat (above), gave rise to 


Retractibie patches oF 


FOecles, SLiCh 


the term epa (leted bat. Apparently used 
solely for sexual attraction, the patches 
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Distinctive, too, are pouches in the cheeks 
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| made up my mind to photograph this 
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ne Kaloka Veterinary Research 
Phatevening lwasecstatic wh 

ert bats resumed thei! courtship 

hours MeEFINg Ane Con- 

tripping devices 
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day we spent seve! 


ealine Has Be PRET 


rr photographic equipment 
bat returned at dusk, a5 we had hoped 
but before-a single picture could be taken, 


terminated hts 


sudden Pea pon al LOTT 


display and nearly wiped out our gear. A 
change in 


| had noticed that epauleter bats called 


foiled further attempts 
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regularly 


Stree 


lights in Kisumu, a town we 
asst l[throurh on the wav back to our hobel 
In Kakamega. Inspection revealed that only 
ne“streetipeht” hat helel forth where [could 
photograph ham Hi 
besides lightatthe edge ota 
[vet king lot. J hired a second helper to hold 
while 


Paul climbed 12 meters into the trees witha 
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Piuarced 
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shopping center 


Dias nes OFF Stu=-toeter Lepcnat) The le ar 
lint meter to practice getting our exposures 
rignt. At nignt | ran from tree to tree, shak 
me them and velling. to move the hat 


to the best perch. In the end I got fewer than 


half acdoren quality photographs from hun- 


dreds of ties. Many of the townspeople 


must have wondered about my sanity 
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Siren songs lure @ Gambia 


a courtalipo ritual (left). As she futte 
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ourtshin of epauleted bats taught me much makingachoice. Male voices clearly varied 
bout the species behavior, My subject intl | suspected that the high-pitched 


WOICEHY Came at dusk to his courting terri WUeCaRY ones belonged to youns beginners 


Lory and immediately began calling. Thi Phe culmination of wooing, the actual mat 

early hours of evening seemed to be devoted ine, Coo | DIACE I irtes nearby 

chiefly to defense of his territory. When an sitters offen continued their perfor- 

other mali beran i allins ne irty mm hat NAL eS une ast 3 a.m, When enna M11en 

responded by speeding up his call rate tkely forced them to find food and return to 

parently to outdo his competitor, When their roost. I calculated that an eight-how 
be courting pénod cost euch male bat more 
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other males attempted to take the site b 
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Females arrived, ont at atime, fashion- demanding enceavor. I can only speculate 
thly tate —few before 11 p.m. Each time, mn the fate of the unfortunate, or perhaps 
Lhe male's excitement was immediately ap lucky, males who may never know the thrill 
is s0ng Tose to a staccato pitch, and ir the price, of “owning a streethht! 

Lis. Wihge ‘da ce” Pel rec. AS ti nic ks est 
to impress ber, Loe female would hover a oN THE ENT) I had ta: work with cap 


foot or two in front of her suitor. Females tive bats to gel many of the behavior 
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Roosting together in daylight on 
branches or in caves, bats present 
easy targets for food hunters in the 
Pacific, Africa, and Asia. 
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a fig, a flying fox 
fiies off, dispersing 
rapidly through its 
system. Such seeds 
revitalize forests. 
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The giant baobab is dependent on 
pollination by bats. The trees 
provide sustenance and shelter for 
man, animals, and insects in Africa. 
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dork toles of vantpires in fotklore hove 
comtributed to the vilification of boats. Ths, 
Lore With misiniderstindirie of thetr-ecoioeical 
role, hos led to their widespread erodicanion 
Ing JOxeS Play od. crucial part in plant 
reprowiuction, pollinating countless species 
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a ee anes 
as they fly from yu 


nver fo flower sipping 
nector. They also spread seeds by thei 
feeding habits, ingesting fruit juice ana 
expelling solid matter, and by defecating in 
flight. [nthe wild, fruit trees that rely on 
these bats for propagation include bananas 
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dates, breadfruit, mingoes, and 


plonto 1s, 
figs. Studies in West Africa show that the 
rote Of fiving foxes i the reproduction of 
SeVCTGLL Rinses OF trees Ls .crucioito oritial 
reforesiniion of clear-cut areas ond 
obondored farmlands, paving the wav for 
The regrowth of waludbte hardwoods. 
Recent neurological and morphological 
studies indicate that flying fowes may 
actually be primates. Despite the 
ustfuiness, on undetermined mumber of the 
marcy 20h ray TMi pees Species Pace a double 
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as fruit-eatintyg pests. Some countries have 
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Mertin 2), fPutthe ts founder and 

president of Rot Conservation 
International, oreartiqel tn prevent the 
eetinctiian of bette iif fo preserve hal 
Pomilations worlwide, For information 
write Boat Conservation [nternational, 
Brackenridge Field Loboratery, 
Lintrersity of Texas, Austin, Texas 76712. 
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epouleted bat apies a baobab flower 
fright), then tipa the petals to drini 
nector (above). The bat's body collects 
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rit often in Vain—tlor my subjects to perform 


{ ut Bob 
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and sometimes hundreds of seeds a year 
from bats, and Dr. Thomas concluded that 
“the steacy influx of bat-dispersed seeds can 
potentially give rise to a massive regenera- 
tion.” Birds. on the other hand, tend to drop 
seeds beneath accustomed perches in stand- 
ing tree groves, Where seed predators easily 
find and eat them: 

In East Africa I watched epauleted bats 
pollinate the baobab tree, This famous giant 
of Africa's bush, with its large-petaled flow- 
ers that open after sundown and drop off the 
next morning, depends on bats for pollina- 
tion and supports and shelters a whole com- 
munity of birds and other animals. 

In West African forests flying foxes are 
the only known seed dispersers for the iroko 
tree, whose timber is worth millions of dol- 
lars annually. The most important bat in 
this tree's regeneration is the straw-colored 
flying fox. Single colonies feed on the fruits 
and nectar of thousands of native trees 
each night and cover vast areas in annual 
migrations. 

For several months each year, straw- 
colored flying foxes congregate in colonies 
that may contain up to a million bats. 
They roost in dense clusters on tree 
branches, where each mother rears her sin- 
gle infant. The whole of West Africa may 
count only a dozen or 50 such colonies, con- 
spicuous and extremely vulnerable to hu- 
man persecution, 

In many areas the meat of the straw- 
colored flying fox is considereda delicacy..A 
shotgun blast can kill 20 to 60 roosting hats, 
Many more die of wounds. In the Ivory 
Coast, short of other meat protein, market 
hunting of bats is lucrative and on the in- 
crease, Complicating the problem, misun- 
derstandings have led some countries to 
consider mass eradication of bats. Wiping 
oul a single straw-colored hat colony could 
affect forest regeneration over hundreds of 
thousands of square kilometers, With large 
arcas of Africa being deforested each vear, 
such losses pose serious threats to the conti- 
nent’s ecology. 


| ISPERCEPTIONS by fruit grow- 

| \/ ers have brought massive, some- 
times government-sponsored, bat 
eradication programs—in the Middle East, 
even of bats in nature reserves. And in 
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Queensland, Australia, in response to un- 
studied fruit-grower complaints, recent leg- 
islation places flving foxes on the same list 
of pests as introduced rats, mice, and pigs. 
Thousands of Queensland's flying foxes, the 
prime agents for pollinationof many Austra- 
lian harchwood forests, are now being shot at 
their nursery roosts. Biologists fear that the 
results may prove ecologically disastrous. 

The rate of decline of flying foxes 
throughout much of Asia and on islands of 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans is truly alarm- 
ing. They are overharvested by hunters, 
both for their own consumption and as a lu- 
crative market item. On Guam, people pay 
£10, $25, oreven more fora bat, and tens of 
thousands of slaughtered flying foxes are 
imported by air. 


EVERAL SPECIES are already ex- 
tinct, anc once vast populations now 
SUrvIVE 1s meré remnants. A Samoan 
flying fox with a wingspan of more than a 
meter is one of the world's last diurnal bats. 
Soaring on midday thermals, it is an impor- 
tant pollinator of rain forest flowers, But, 
exported to Guam and Saipan for food, it is 
rapidly disappearing. Legislation to protect 
it may be the only way to save this Samoan 
bat from extinction. 

Dr. Norman Myers, consultant for the 
BRC “Living Planet” series, recently re- 
ferred to bats such as those that pollinate the 
baobab as “keystone species.” Were such 
pollinators eliminated, he said, “the loss 
could trigger a cascade of linked extinc- 
tions.” Actually, the most important consid- 
eration often may not be bat extinction but 
the effect of bat numbers becoming insuffi- 
cient to service rain forest ecosystems and 
associated economies, This requires large 
populations, not mere remnants, 

The contribution of bats to a healthy ecol- 
ogy has gone largely unnoticed or misunder- 
stood for far too long, even among biologists 
and conservation planners, Major land-use 
studies have failed to acknowledge that bats 
evenexist, making iteasy for special interest 
groups to push eraclication programs with 
potentially disastrous consequences. So itis 
my fervent hope that this brief introduction 
to the ives and values of epauleted bats and 
other flying foxes will serve to focus atten- 
tion on these important mammals. 
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The (766 Turbo New Yorker is: the mast de- 
sirable New Yorker ever This is the tuaury tar 
that defines the new technology of driving, and 
reflects Chrysler's commitment to make Made 
in America mean something again 

_ Here is: the confidence of advanced front- 
wheel drive for better traction on slippery 
Surfaces. 

Here is the option of turbocharging. Once 
you feel its power, you'll never go back to a V8 
engine again, (Or i you prefer you may have 
Chrysiers new 2.5-liter fuel injected engine. 
stancard for 1984. | 

Here is the luxury of mont standard fea- 
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tures than Buick Electra. You enjoy automatic 
Transmission, povver Steering. power brakes, 
DOVAET WInGOV/S, DOVVET ITHITOS and nev, wider 
5050 pillow Style seats armiong your comforts. 
And here is Chrysler's commitment to you: 
your New Yorker is backed by the S-year or 
50,000-mile Protection Plan* on engine, povwer- 
Train and outer body rust-through. Even your 


turbo Is protected. 
Chrysler irvites you bo discover =| “ 
yay 
| Chrytler 


the new technology of driving. Test 

Grve Turbo New Yorker at your local 
Chrysier-Plymouth dealec where pur- Sen 
Chase oF ase may be arranged. : 
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MOST OF US DREAM ABOUT RETIRING 
SOMEPLACE AND TAKING IT EASY. 


But we put off planning for it till tomorrow. 

‘That's human nature. During the years we’re making it, most of us 
are also spending tt like there’s no tomorrow. And there won't be much 
of one, if there’s too little to retire on. 

That’s why you should open an Individual Retirement Account- 
an [RA—with a member of the Ist Nationwide Network. 

An IRA 1s, first of all, an easy way to start saving. It takes just a few 
minutes to open. And the savings are obvious from the start. You can 
deduct all of your annual IRA contribution from your gross federal 
taxable income, within these limits: If you and yours both work, you can 
put away a combined total of $4000 each year. If only one spouse works. 
up to $2250. And if you’re one of a kind, you can sock away up to $2000, 

Then when it’s time to retire, even Uncle Sam should take it easy. 
If you're in a lower income tax bracket, you're likely to pay less. And 
chances are,a Network member will be close by. 

The Ist Nationwide Network, you see, is an association of financial 
independents, with more members in more states than any other net- 
work of our kind in the nation* Which means banking nationwide to you. 

And closer to home, it means innovative loans and savings packages. 
Free Network classes about managing your money or buying a house, 
And one toll-free number to find the Network member nearest you: 
800-245-0111. 

Ya all. it makes a lot of sense to open an IRA with us. But do 
it today, 

Because when you start saving will decide where in the world you 
can retire to. 








IS! NATIONWIDE - 
NETWORK | 


California: in Nanonwide Savings Commecticut: The Bank of Hartford Deters Delaware Savings Florida: Fit Federal of Perry 
int atotwide Suvings Georgia: First Peden) of Columbus, Cet Souther) Federal, Investors Trust, Seetry Bank & Thist Heweli lai 
Natiorwite Savings likehe Amencan Savings Mlneke Secarnty Foderai—Sprinuftell Rana: Fronklin Sevings Marviomt First Shore Feder 
Messachoietts: Bay Stute Savings Sank, Mutual Hank Wihchigee: Det & Northen Savings Minawertk St Leh Fedetel Novak: Proomicr Savings 
Association New Haunpabire: First Northern Bank. Fortune Guaranty Savings Bank Mes Janey: The Prooident Savings Hank New Meulen: New Mexico 
Peiteral New York: Ist Nationwide Savines Oklshome American Home Sevings South Caroling First Hank of Bock HID leameeee: Athens Federal. 
Soritireyn Feder! Utale Linited Savings A Loan Washington: “i Baker Ban 
“Tel Mutionwide Network nan otganitation of independent financial enutitutions offering gener! depowtory and lending services in agsocianon with 
a fulebniadly promoted trademark 

















E WANT YOUR IDEAS about the 
‘future of the American outdoors: “We* 
are the members of the President's Com- 
mission on Americans Outdoors, on which! 
am pleased Lo serve as vice chairman under 
Lamar Alexander, Governor of Tennessee. 
The commission, established by President 
Reagan, is composed of 15 members ap- 
pointed by the President toreflect.a full spec- 
trum of interests and experience from both 
public and private sectors. 

The commission's charge ts to determine 
what vou and other Americal ns want to doin 
the outdoors over the next 20 vears and to 
recommend ways to ac exeeniiel those goals. 

What does the outdoors mean to the 
American people? Where one person may 
think of backpacking in a national park or 
wilderness aréa, another may think of tend- 
ing a garden ina public city pilot. 

There are bikers, skaters, runners, row- 
ers, Climbers, swimmers, paddlers, skiers, 
sketchers, anglers, picnickers, divers, driv- 
ers, sailors, walkers; and watchers: There 





are the young, the old, the handicapped— 

and people who live in cities, towns, and 

countryside. Such lists can goon forever. 
Available leisure time, family structure, 
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The future of 
America’s outdoors 


i Fh a pea! r wapere. ah Prirs & geal 
population distribution, eckeatlneia hab- 
its, and many other factors have changed m 
recent decades, Because of this, the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Americans Outdoors 
i determined to solicit and weigh the views 
of the widest possible cross section of the 
American public on the future of our na- 
tion's outdoors. That means you! 

To this end [ have put at the disposal of 
the commission the survev research, sam- 
pling, and statistical analysis capabilities of 
the National Geographic Society. As I write, 
a scientifically designed survey is being ton- 
ducted nationwide. It will, ] am confident, 
provide a fair and comprehensive view of 
what Americans want for outdoor recrea- 
tion in the next decades. 

But we don't want to stop there. We want 
vou to participate. Send me your ideas and 
reflections on whal you want or what you 
thine we meed for our nation's future in out- 
door recreation, Please do so soon—write to 
Americans Outdoors, c/o National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washington, D.C. 20036, 


Med Abrtaverd— 


PRESIDENT, SATION AL GEOGRAPHIC 5OCTETT 





























HS a Gasy a3 falling Off a jog. Pick 
up these five lively new fish stamps— 
hwo sets comme fogetner ina neat 
Inte BOOK, 

Keep one set yourself. Give the 
other to someone you like. 

itS that easy to start stamp co- 
facting. And before you know it 


CE te ee | 
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_ : oh 
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you'll have a wonderful collection 
that’ uniquely your own, Something 
U yourself created, just the way 
you want it to be, VWhen you ioak 
Into stamps, yOu cliscover yourself. 
Start now-because no one wants 
to hear about the ones that got | 
awey US. Postal Service | &) 





The refrigesstor that’s programmed 
to serve the needs of your family. 


Who ever heard of a 


smart refrigerator? We did. 
In fact, we built one. A 
refrigerator with a Drain 
that protects your food. A 
refrigerator that’s been 
designed to tell you when 
things are night and when 
things are wrong. You see, 


at Whirlpool we know how 


much a retrigerator means 
toa family, That's why we 
build them the way we do. 


Computer controls that 
help protect your food. 
Qur Serva-Door®™ 
refrigerator is a comput- 
erized marvel. And it 
does something that 
most retrigerators cant 
do, Its Systems ! 
Sentinel® ll computer 5 
control system will 
independently 
maintain separate 
yet accurate temper 
atures in the retriger- 
ator and the freezer at 
the same time 


A monitor that 
gives you a warm 
warning. 
Sometimes the refrig=scal 


erator door is open for an 
extended period of time, 


like after school, or grocery 


day, When that happens a 
computerized monitor in 
the door will automatically 
tell you that the tem- 
perature is getting a bit 
warm inside, Then all you 
have to do is program it tor 
maximum cooling, And 
you can do it with justa 
touch of your finger. 









Convenience evervwhere 
you look. 
Of course, computers are 
just part of the story. We 
know how important conve- 
nience is. That's why we offer 
60 many extra Convenience 
features, Like textured-steel 
doors that help hide messy 
fingerprints, Adjustable glass 
shelves, Plus crispers and 
meat-keepers that have their 
own climate contrals, 


A ise of quality that 

gindte behind. 
Every Whirlpool appliance 
is backed by our promise 
of good, honest quality. 
It's a promise we've kept 
ior 75 years, and we sup- 
port it with programs 
like our toll-ree, 24- 
hour Cool-Line® tele- 
phone service* to help 
you with problems or 
questions. It's just one 
more way we can make 
your world a little 
Bd Siler, 

“Call 800-253-1301. 

In Alaska and Hawaii, 
800-253-1121. 
| In Michigan, 

nOOI0-6 3 2-2 245. 


Making your world a little easier. 
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Wildlife as Canon sees it: 
A photographic heritage for all generations. 


FD 150-600mim 1/3 8b 


Canon 


Images for all time 
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Titanic 
I was startled by mention of the “mystery ship” 
that was near Jitant¢ (December.1955}- when she 
was sinking. Brought to mind was a picture it 
our Ashtabula Marine Museumshowing the Cif) 
of New Fork, builtin Norway in 1885 for the seal 
trade and origmally named Soswon. Henrik 
INHESS, 2 NOPWerlan, Was her first mate in i912. 
He testified long afterward thatin April 1917 the 
crew of Samson was poaching seals ten nautical 
miles from Titumic. They saw lights and rockets 
but, thinking them signals of other sealers and 
scared of betna caught, turned their ship about 
and slipped away. In 1928 Sanson was renamed 
City of New Fork and used by Admiral Byrd on 
nis first Antarctic cxpe civion 
Bradley 5. Burrowehs 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


My father, now almost 89 vears of age, left En- 
gland in early Apnl 1912 to come to Canada 
faboard the liner Victonmaen|. He clans; and has 
claimed for vears, to have witnessed the flares 
from Titanic. This ahip may well have been the 
mystery ship and closest witness to thts tragedy, 
Geraldine Hamilton 

Calgary, Alberta 





Did you reverse your December cover photos 
The part rail appears to be on the starboard side 
David Evans 

Anchorage, Alaska 


The prolo—ond you—are both right: starboard. 


In the effort te iceberg, ilanic was nor 
turned “hard to starboard,” but hand te port. The 
command given, however, was “harcd-a-star- 
board,” a holdover from davs when the tiller was 
pushed to starboard to make the midder [and the 
chip's bow] swing to port, Thank you, Dr. Hal- 
lard and NATIONAL (:EOGRAPHIC, for giving us 
EMSs TRMous snip 


Ren Marechall 
Redondo Beach, California 


miss the 


this ¢limpse of what may bet 


in history 


To call it “this greatest of sea tragedies” ts nol cor- 
rect, in Jeremie of lose of life: On January 30, 1945 
the 1-tOn Ger TA hiner Wilhein Gustloff 
with & ) passengers—mainly refu- 
grees from the enstern part of Germany. In the 
Baltic it ran with its lights on at might At 9:10 
p.m. the ship was torpedoed. Some 7,700 per- 
ished, more than five times the number lost in the 
Pants cisaster, David M. Bush 
Monterey, California 
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National Cre Prac, April OS 

















The: pictures and article on the Titanic were 
something I had longed to see since first reading 
A Night to Remember as a boy of 12. However, 
pictures are all] hope are taken from the fifanic. 
To try to scavenge or to raise her, if it were possi- 
ble, would reduce the liner to just another rusting 
hulk. ‘To leave her where she is serves not onlv to 
preserve herasa memorial to those whodied, but 
also serves lo preserve the mystic quality of one at 


hustory's great stories. 
Michael J. Ginther 
Torrance, California 
Nicaragua 
Asa member of the Witness for Peace delegation 
that was captured by contras last August, [found 
the information in the article (December 1985) to 
be on the whole factual and well balanced. | 
found it disappointing, however, that the con- 
cluding statements should deviate sharply from 
that balance. The fact of the matter ts that kid- 
nappings, rapes, killings, and other atrocities 
committed by contras against Nicaraguan civil- 
ians farexceed these committed by Sandinistas. 
Andrew (. Mills 
Scotch Plains, New Jersey 


T was leit with but one feeling, outrage. It is in- 
comprehensible to me that vel another nation 
witha deep history of dictatorship has sacrificed 
eo Tiany of its people anc suffered so much pain 
for asystem that is as bratal and rewolting as the 
one it replace. 
John A. Barone 
Albany, New York 


Nicaragua is such a desperately poor country 
that it cannot possibly bea threat to anvone, es- 
pecially to us. Yet our government is financing, 
organizing, and directing a war of terrorism 
against the peopte of Nicaragua, with the tragic 
consequences described in your article. 
David T. Siancy 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Sandinista attempts to portray Nicaragua 4s 
striving for political pluralism, i mixed econo- 
my, and nonalignment in foreign affairs are a 
strategic deception bound to become increasing: 
ly obvious to even the most gullible supporter. 
David FE. Wilke 
Chicago, [limos 


The article reports sensitively and accurately on 
the deep divisions that permeate that country. 
We especially appreciate the way in which you 
captured the concerns of the Miskito and Creole 
people. Too many journalists do not understand 
how strong the land and cultural ties are of native 
Nicaracians along the Atlantic comst. 
Bernard E, Michel 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
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Permil me to congratulate you on your fine article 
on Nicaragua. It meant so much to me because | 
Was a missionary for 30 years in Nicaragua, 
Eighteen of these were with the Miskito Indinns 
in Waspam and along the Rio Coco. When | saw 
a picture of my church on page S01, | almost 
cried. Yes, that was my church of St. Rafnel, 
Thanks for bringing the plicht of the Miskito 
Inclians before the public, = 
Fr. Charles Repole 
Stamford, Connecticut 
Daniel Boone 
Dantel’sson Nathan continued o family traclition 
(December 1985), An early explorer of what is 
naw central lowa, be surveved the Neutral Strip 
separating the Sac and Fox from their northern 


enemcs, the Sioux, and in 1535 was one of sever- 


il officers who led mounted dragoons in the gov- 
ermme|nt’s first explorations of this vicinity. 
Early lowa historians credit him with having all 
his father's skills as a hunter, trapper, tracker, 
and scout. He is commemorated by the names of 
this county and its seat of government. 
Thomas Tanner 
Boone, Towa 
Itis good to know Daniel Boone os he was. You 
will get mail from those of us who “touched the 
hem of his garment" with our own ancestry. 
Mrs. Thomas D. Carpenter 
“ranger, Washington 
Vatican 
Your excellent article on the Vatican City (De- 
cember 1955) was marred by a phrase: not in 
keeping with your usual standards, In the third 
paragraph [an observer| refersto the Vatican asa 
“costly religious Disneyland.” Disnevland, as 
most people know, is the greatest vacation park 
inthe world. Butto refer to the Vatican as a plias- 
lic conus isin troly unbelievable poor taste. 
Sandy O'Grady 
North Bay, Ontario 


How could the Pope, cardinals, priests, nuns, 
and Catholic laymen enjoy or appreciate those 
pulintinegs, statues, and tremeures, knowing that 
thousands are dying of hunger? 
Manuel H. Rubio 
Simi Valley, California 
You have failed to recognize efforts slowly but 
surely being made for distribution and use of the 
Vatican possessions, Lynn Philip 
somerville, Connecticut 
The very first line reads, “It is the world's small- 
est country.” [ thought that Villa Malta, head- 
quarters of the Knights of Malta and comprising 
only three acres in Rome, is the world’s amiallest 
soVvercign State. Larry Kirk 
Tinton Falls, New Jersey 


Take what's best about your family room. Put it on 
four wheels. Now you know what a Dodge wagon is 
all about. 

Inside you'll find plenty of living room. Even our 
smallest wagon has available seating for 8 people. 


Kluane Park 
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And our B 350 Maxiwagon can handle a family 
reunion, with optional seating for up to 15 acuits. 
You'll find a Dodge wagon comfortable, too. 
(Comfortable to drive. With standard features like 
power steering and power front disc brakes. And 
comfortable to ride in. With luxury options like 
plush command chairs, tit steering wheel, front and 
rear air conditioning and heat on most models, and 
an outstanding AM/FM stereo system with cassette. 
You'll also find that Dodge wagons are solidly 
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Melbourne, Australia 


built. So well built that they're covered by the best 

Only Dodee Backs Every: 

Gal Dae ~cestcorneng iowae mpm 
5/50 Protection, Standard. 


We have so much confidence in the quality of the 
trucks we build, we back them with the same 
warranty we give the cars we build. Five years or 
50,000 miles.“ Nobody else does that. Not Ford, Not 
(Chevy. Not the imports. 

Put all this together and you can see why Dodge 
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has been the #1 selling line of wagons in America 
for the past 3 years. 
3O, make yourself at home. In a Dodge. 


“Limited warranty on AMERICAS BEST RACKED TRUCKS 
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The Discover Card costs you nothing to get 
To apply call 1-800-54° ‘DAWN Ext. 46 
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Seventy-five 
years. ag the best 
¢ hatmaker in Warsaw 
Mm Setup oe right in 
the middle ol dow n- 
awe town San Diego 
me loday when you 
mm walk into Wester 
F Hat Works, you 
‘can still buy a hat 


— trom a man whose 
father was ah aber Loh ae to royalty: 


But it may take you some time. Because il 
you cant find a hat you li ke from among the 
20,000 he has in stock, Lew Anfanger w ‘ill 
custom-design a masterpiec : 
just for you. 

«So if you want one, 
‘ou better 90 there in 
erson. And you better] 
bring your Visa card. 

Because Lew wont ™) 
take your measurements J 
overthe phone Andhe ™ 
wont take American Express. 
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VISA 


It's everywhere you want to be* 








Presenting summer vacations for people 
with unusually high standards. 
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Vacation snowd be anyvihine but standard , : 

[ne Tollowing wil come aS i soiesaal Segrit The Lufthansa 
Holiday 
Collection. 


The Lutthans a Holiday Collection” Inside, 
you l| tind over 60 pages of rare European 
Vacations 


Take in some OF ine Mos! Gedsutiul sce nery On 
Earth, Dine in the splendor of age-old castles 
Enjoy the world's greal iclassica COMPpPOSiHioOns 
ferlonmed in th e cities of tne creation, While 
Bat si VaCAON | oiled a UniQue expenence, 
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all ine thal offers them. Li thane Regard- 
6s5 Of what kind of vacation you choose, Or 
how much you choose to spend. Fora free 
copy of the reeine: 3 pFeore: 1-800-645-3480, 
Til In ine alae! 20 COUDON OF See YoOut fave 
ager 


Even il youre nol a king or queen, atleast you 
can live like one 


Lufthansa 
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HERE REALLY [Ss a batman, ane his formed the basis of his doctoral thesis at the 
to is Merlin D, Tittle. Though he University of Kansas: Author and photos 
Weirs no mask. Tuttle is a crasader, As rapher of NATIONAL GEOGRAPHETS article 
head of Bat Conservation International, he on frog-eating bats (January 1982), Tuttle 
travels the world to fight persecution of most recently visited the South Pacific to 
these fascinating animals. study endangered Samoan flving foxes 

“Flying fox bate are valu- 
ble, gentle creatures ane casi- 
lv trained,” saves Tuttle, 
feeding a foend in a hotel room 
in Kenya (above). Responding 
to his command, the hat 
would net eat until he set the 
camera and whistled, Thi 
acento fruit, transferred by his 
fingers to the camera lens, 
Oraws & Visitor | right 

This zoologist’s faécination 
with bats began during his 
youth in Tennessee, when he 
found thata group of grav bats, 
thought to be nonmigraten 
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spring and fall. His proof tha! 3 
the bats were migratory later oF MELON F 
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MEET ONE 
OF SAN DIECOS MOST 
PROMINENT CITIZENS. 





Sea World @9. 


SAN ize. 
(ther parks in Orlando and (Cleveland 


©) 1986 Sea World inc 











With Bint Elli & Loew, being imthe red can bea very positive expenence 
BACILe Wert experts <i taking mancy for our-clients. In fact, weve made itan art 
Maybe thats why weve more than topled our number of clients in che past ten years, 

With over ifty ditterent vestments to choose from, we have @ money-making 
nln bet virtually everyone. From stocks and bunds to annuitkes cy) tas shelters te 
commodities, And all securities accounts ane protected to $10 million. So, whether 
you nt after that sleek ned convertible, a second home or retirement incume, we can put 
MOLT Hite to work— he po one else 

(all your pieares! Blunt Ells & Loew office and beccere part of the Bileoret Eltis 


Liew Svictelss enory, Weve beni ale) nes wor Lin precipele's ives bor over Hity yours 
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&pril 6 "Diving with Doubilet?. 
gril 13—"“North Pole Pas 
! 27—"“Comet Wat 
Don't miss National Geo- 
the globe to bring you the fs it 
ee adventure and excite 
ment you ‘ve come to expect 
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GREAT AMERICAN TELEVISION 


Also Mondays at 11PM eT" GPM (PT) and Satrdays at 9:05AM (ET) 
| Ps 
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JOHN DEERE 





WITH ALL OUR NEW FEATURES, IT’S THE 
OTHER GUYS WHO SHOULD BE GREEN 
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destomert to eave Ore 1-[m opelled mower. J blade hind i fam mower ine, 
hind, Because, this vear, they come nt clutch t that automa Lica " fall SOUR -9 126 toll 
with a lot of new Conveniences and ste ps the Glade and shill leaves the free [Sb ao 
saiety features you might no eneine runing And wou Cheace of tn Whinoas) or wert 
Mec! to find im other mowers.Af a2: or 4-cycle engme John Deere, Dent. 
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